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The Veterinarian and the Law™ 


By HENRY BIXBY HEMENWAY, Evanston, Illinois 
Author “Essentials of Veterinary Law” 


the principles upon which his govern- 
ment is based, and so much of the law 
as finds application to his daily life. IRg- 
norance of the law is no excuse when 
trouble comes. In fact, ignorance leads 


|‘ is the duty of every citizen to know 


to trouble and intensifies the annoying 
results. 
Anglican lands use two kinds of law. 


What is known.as the common, or un- 
written, law is based upon the usages of 
society, and is interpreted and applied by 
the courts. The courts do not make 
the law, but one decision serves as a 
guide, or precedent, in future cases. This 
is to prevent covering-the same ground 
twice. A precedent may be altered in 
future cases either as the result of bring- 
ing to the light some additional point, or 
because of changed conditions. A man 
may be indicted, convicted and punished 
under the common law. Enacted or 
statutory law is the crystallized work 
of legislative bodies, its special object 
being to clarify the consensus of opinion, 
or to provide for subjects not fully cov- 
ered by the common law. Unfortunate- 
ly, too many citizens imagine that the 
statutory law is all that need be consid- 
ered. Without statutory enactment, by 
the common law it is a crime to kill a 
man, or to poison food, but by the en- 
actment certain grades of crime may be 

* Read at Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Illi- 


nois Veterinary Medical Association, Chicago, Decem- 
ber, 1917. 


provided with “punishment to fit the 
crime.” 

One of the most important principles 
of the common law is Sic utere tuo ut 
alienum non laedas, i. e., that a person 
must not use his property or powers in 
such a manner as to work injury to an- 
other, either in person or property. This 
principle is very wide in scope. It 
means, for example, that if a man 
claims to be a veterinarian he is in law 
bound to use his best endeavors to treat 
his patients in such a manner that 
they will recover in the most perfect 
manner, and in the shortest time. He 
has no right to experiment with animals 
left in his care, nor wilfully to depart 
from recognized modes of practice in a 
way to endanger them. This does not 
mean that he may not make advances in 
practice, but he should not change rec- 
ognized methods without definite rea- 
sons therefor. This same principle 
draws a distinction between the veter- 
inarian and the kindly neighbor. The 
fact that a man offers his services as a 
veterinarian is taken as a guaranty on 
his part that he has a suitable education, 
training and experience to fit him for 
the work. It is that for which he is 
paid. It is not sufficient that he has a 
license to practice. That of itself is 
not a guaranty that he is competent, but 
it is a guaranty that he claims compe- 
tence. Competence means something 
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more than the holding of a diploma from 
a college, and a license from the state. 
It means further that he must know his 
* business, and that he must use brains in 
his work. 

But society recognizes that many am- 
bitious persons are willing to assume 
obligations beyond their ability, and so 
in many states laws have been enacted 
requiring that before beginning to prac- 
tice in any profession the applicant must 
present a diploma from a school of cer- 
tain standing, and sometimes in addition 
he must pass an examination. The li- 
cense is an evidence that he has thus 
shown sufficient qualifications to be per- 
mitted to enter practice. But science is 
advancing, and the fact that a man has 
learned all that is known in his profes- 
sion at a certain time will be no excuse 
for his failing to keep on with his stu- 
dies, and thus keep up with advancing 
science. 

Suitable treatment of a case necessi- 
tates suitable equipment, and due care 
and diligence. If he performs an op- 
eration he must also give such further 
care. as may be necessary. He is, in 
law, the judge of how many subsequent 
calls he should make. If his patron 
wishes to discharge him, the patron must 
run the risk of subsequent harm, but the 
physician may be held for injury already 
done. If the veterinarian wishes to drop 
the case he must give due notice, and or- 
dinarily this will mean notice in time so 
that another practitioner may be ob- 
tained. The fact that a man is a licensed 
veterinarian does not mean that he must 
respond to any call for his services, but 
having assumed the care of the case he is 
under obligation to see it through unless 
formally released. : 

The professional man is entitled to 
reasonable compensation for his services, 
If he intends to charge more than the 
usual fee for such cases, as judged by the 
locality in which. he is practicing, this 
should be clearly understood before he 


begins. Otherwise he will be entitled, 
The quality” 


only ‘to the ordinary fee. 
of the service rendered is in no degree 
to be measured by the amount of com- 
pensation. The same degree of care 
and diligence is required for a charity 
case as for one in which an unusually 
large fee is granted. 


Unless it be distinctly agreed before- 
hand, the assumption of a case is no 
guaranty of cure. It is expected that 
the practitioner will use his best endeav- 
ors and judgment in the case. If to save 
a few cents or dollars he buys cheap hog- 
cholera serum, for example, he will be 
held liable if the serum proves to be lack- 
ing in efficiency, or infected with some 
other germ. The measure of his liability 
will be the amount of harm done. Fur- 
ther, if while using his syringe he lays 
it down where it becomes infected with 
tetanus germs, or with those of suppura- 
tion, he will be held liable for the harm 
done. A veterinarian who is careless in 
his business, or who “runs the risk,” 
should not feel injured if the law holds 
him to strict accountability according to 
the best ideas of science. In fact, it 
would be well for the profession if its 
members were more frequently thus 
taught their legal duty. 

A veterinarian does not guarantee the 
drugs and sera which he uses, but ‘he is 
expected to use due care and caution.. If 
harm or lack of effect follow the use of 
a drug, and it be shown that the drug 
was purchased from an intinerant ped- 
ler at a price below the ordinary ‘one, 
there would be a presumption of lack 
of care on the part of the purchaser. 
This presumption would be increased to 
practical proof if analysis of the sup- 
posed drug demonstrated that it was of 
different composition than supposed. 
The fact that manufacturers of sera are 
obliged to take out licenses is not a guar- 
anty by the government as to the: qual- 
ity.of the product. In fact, sera may 
be purchased which are not manufac- 
tured under government supervision. 
The serum may have been of full :effic- 
iency and quality, but because of.-lack 
of care in storage it may have become 
injurious or inert. Where harm results 
from treatment, as where hoof and mouth 
disease follows use of hog-cholera:ser- 
um, the primary liability would be swith 
the veterinarian. He. may cast blame 
upon the manufacturer, but the veteri-- 
narian would not be personally free from 
liability unless he could show that he 
used full care and caution to purchase 
from a thoroughly reliable source. 

The obligations and liability of the 

(Continued on page 104) 








Specimens for Laboratory Examinations* XK 


By DR. MEYER D. MOLEDEZKY, Chicago 
Director of Laboratory of Pathology and Bacteriology 


HE question of laboratory diagnosis 
in veterinary medicine has become 


one of paramount importance, and 
especially so in the past few years, owing 
to the extremely unusual conditions pro- 
duced by the war. Where, heretofore, 
the diagnosis of disease was limited al- 
most «ntirely to its value in reference to 
therapeutics, today we realize more fully 
than ever that one of its greatest fields 
is that of prophylaxis. The diagnosis of 
any definite disease and especially those 
produced by pathogenic micro-organisms 
has been so definitely established that 
the question of the merits or demerits of 
a laboratory diagnosis is no longer de- 
batable. A veterinarian can no longer 
justify himself or his acts in the con- 
demnation of a herd of animals, be they 
cattle, sheep, hogs, or what not, by a 
cursory clinical examination, than can a 
physician in the examination and diag- 
nosis of a patient. 

The conditions brought about by the 
war have placed the responsibility of 
the conservation of meat animals and 
beasts of burden upon the shoulders of 
the veterinarian more than anyone else. 
The nation looks toward the breeder, 
and he in turn to his professional ad- 
visor, to see to it that.no animal be 
needlessly slaughtered, and on the oth- 
er hand that no negligence be incurred 
that may endanger the health and lives 
of those animals not already involved. 
A wrong diagnosis can easily be made 
by the use of clinical findings only. A 
simple laboratory examination could 
demonstrate without a shadow of doubt 
the exact nature of the condition with 
which one is dealing. It is needless to 
point out that an incorrect diagnosis of 
an innocent ailment may result in the 
loss of large herds of animals, the quar- 
antine and isolation of large districts of 
breeding country, and thus irreparable 
damage to owners and the nation result. 

On the other hand, the failure to diag- 


* Presented at Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting, Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association, Chicago, Dec., 1917. 


nose some of our infectious and conta- 
gious diseases may result in the spread- 
ing of disease among large numbers of 
animals, and the injury does not cease 
at that point, as these animals may and 
do become transported to other parts of 
the country, infecting and reinfecting 
and resulting in losses innumerable and 
unjustifiable. 

If from no other point of view than 
this, the diagnostic laboratory looms up 
as the most important criterion of the 
nation’s welfare, the greatest aid to the 
veterinarian and the salvation of the 
owner. 

And now permit us to call attention 
to another point of view. Your veter- 
inary journals endeavor to keep you 
constantly posted with the latest and 
most modern advances in veterinary 
science. Eminent men in your profes- 
sion are constantly writing their experi- 
ences and clinical cases in order -that 
each of you individually may benefit by 
the observation of all of you collectively. 
If you have an interesting case which 
you feel justified in publishing so that 
your fellow practitioners may benefit 
thereby, how much more enlightenment 
could you give fo them and how much 
more satisfaction to yourself were you 
to have a laboratory diagnosis corrobo- 
rating and confirming your clinical find- 
ings. Anthrax, hemorrhagic septicemia, 
contagious abortion, glanders, tubercu- 
losis, hydrophobia, black leg, Johne’s 
disease, and numerous other diseases 
can readily be diagnosed by the labora- 
tory. A simple culture, smear, tissue 
examination, complement-fixation test 
or the examination of secretions, excre- 
tions, and body fluids could determine 
these and other conditions beyond the 
question of a doubt, relieving you of the 
responsibility necessarily evolving upon 
you and confirming absolutely your diag- 
nosis, thereby enabling you to take such 
measures as may be indicated. The lab- 
oratory is your support and guide and 
should be. exploited by you. No man is 
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infallible and none can hope to always 
differentiate the various diseases which 
he is called upon to treat, successfully 
and without error, unless that man calls 
to his aid a technician whose training in 
the scientific field of pathology and bac- 
teriology enables him to state without 
reservation the exact status of the con- 
dition in hand. 

The doctor of medicine has long real- 
ized the pressing need of a laboratory, 
and the scientific men in that profes- 
sion would not think of making a diag- 
nosis without the aid of the scientific 
laboratory. And remember, gentlemen, 
that in treating human ills the physician 
has the advantage of being able to speak, 
converse with and question the ailing 
patient, which in itself offers him an 
invaluable aid. You are confronted with 
the treatment of dumb animals. Your 
decision must be drawn almost entirely 
from your observation of the animal at 
the time of examination or the history 
given by the owner. You, therefore. 
more than the physician, must of neces- 
sity depend upon the clinical laboratory 
for aid in the diagnosis of pathological 
conditions. 

Another word which would probably 
be fitting at this time is that in reference 
to the use of vaccines. How is it possi- 
ble for any veterinary practitioner to 
order and administer vaccine therapy to 
any animal or group of animals unless 
that practitioner has previously deter- 
mined exactly what micro-organisms are 
involved? The naked eye cannot rec- 
ognize bacteria and to indiscriminately 
inject an animal with one group or spe- 
cies of bacteria when in reality the caus- 
ative factor is another, is wrong. Of 
what use to give streptococci vaccines 
in a staphylococcic infection? Of what 
use is either of these organisms in an 
anthrax infection, etc? Furthermore, 
the same applies to the use of serums. 
Unless the specific exciting micro-organ- 
ism is isolated and demonstrated by a 
reliable clinical laboratory all your ef- 
forts in the direction of vaccine or ser- 
um therapy will have been for naught 
and instead of accomplishing that for 


which it is intended, produces trouble - 


by the mere fact that mistreatment in- 


stead of proper treatment of the disease 
has been instituted. 

And now permit me to call your at- 
tention to another important factor per- 
taining to this field of work, i. e., the 
method of obtaining and transporting 
material to the laboratory for diagnosis. 
Specimens for bacteriological diagnosis, 
and especially where cultural examina- 
tion is desired, should not be sent in 
preserving fluids. It would be better for 
the veterinarian to write to the labora- 
tory requesting that culture media be 
sent to him. Where delay is inexpedi- 
ent, the specimen of tissue, pus, or 
whatever it may be, should be sent in 
sterile mailing containers, accompanied 
by a brief history of the case and a state- 
ment of the nature of examination re- 
quired. In sending blood for comple- 
ment-fixation tests or for bacteriological 
examination, no preservative should be 
used. Sterile mailing containers must 
be used under all circumstances to avoid 
contamination, and these can be had for 
the asking from your laboratory. Tis- 
sue, on the contrary, should be sent in 
10 per cent formalin. Smears should 
be forwarded by interposing pieces of 
cardboard or match stocks or some such 
substance to prevent the rubbing together 
of the surfaces, then packed in a man- 
ner to prevent breakage. Laboratories 
will supply regular cases for these pur- 
poses on request. 

Tissue for bacteriological cultural or 
histo-pathological diagnosis may be 
packed in sterile table salt. Packing in 
ice in metal containers similar to ther- 
mos bottles is excellent but cumbersome 
and expensive. 

Unless such directions are followed, it 
frequently makes it impossible for the 
laboratory to carry out the examination 
desired. It can readily be understood that 
a specimen mailed for bacteriological di- 
agnosis requiring culture would be use- 
less were it mailed in a preserving fluid 
which killed the organism, or in unsterile 
containers which resulted in contamina- 
tion. 

The bugbear of many busy practition- 
ers is the apparent maze of very intri- 
cate problems with which he is confront- 
ed when he thinks at all of the scientific 

(Continued on page 94) 





Mixed Bacterial Diseases of Swine with 


Differential Diagnosis* 
By J. D. REARDON, Peoria, Il. 


cholera have in the past been giv- 
en little consideration as to ther- 
apy that was either specific or practical. 

Many conditions have been considered 
types of, or sequelae of hog-cholera, with 
no other specific consideration. 

As a preliminary statement I wish 
to define hog-cholera as an acute, specific, 
contagious and infectious disease of a 
septicemic type, to which 85 per cent 
of all swine are susceptible regardless 
of health or resistance to other infec- 
tions. Uncontaminated hog-cholera in- 
fection runs an acute course, with death 
on schedule time, or recovery after a 
certain definite reaction. 

Regardless of the statements of many 
authorities chronic hog-cholera in my 
opinion does not exist. In explanation 
of this statement I will say that the cases 
which are or have been considered as 
chronic hog-cholera are those in which 
recovery from a cholera reaction would 
have resulted, but this reaction by :ow- 
ering the resistance of the animal, made 
possible an invasion by the organisms of 
the mixed infection group, causing the 
various pathological changes diagnosed 
as chronic hog-cholera. These cases may 
live for weeks. There will be some 
deaths and some recoveries; the ani- 
mals which recover are usually stunted 
or unthriffy. The pathological evidence 
of hog-cholera is that of a septicemia. 
Septicemia is a disease that is character- 
ized by the causdtive factor of that dis- 
ease multiplying and existing in the 
blood stream. The lesions of hog-chol- 
era, are hemorrhages on the serous and 
mucous membranes, petechial hemorr- 
hages in the kidneys due to ruptured 
glomeruli, circumscribed hemorrhages in 
the glandular substance of the spleen, 
hemorrhagic areas in the lymphatic 
glands, ecchymotic hemorrhages in the 
lungs, etc., such hemorrhages becoming 
more extensive as the disease progresses. 


*Presented at the 35th Annual Meeting of the IlIli- 
nois Veterinary Medical Ass’n., Chicago, Dec., 1917. 


D ‘cholera bi of swine other than 


When lesions of pneumonia of any 
type, or intestinal ulcerations exist, or 
other pathologic changes are present, 
there is evidence of invasion by the mix- 
ed infection organism, such as Pneumo- 
cocci, B. suisepticus, B. coli, B. suipes- 
tifer, staphylococci, streptococci etc. 


Our adoption of the term mixed in- 
fection of swine is due to the fact that 
all the cases studied in various sections 
of the country, have culturally revealed 
mixed infections, and even in the vary- 
ing types, the organisms present, exist- 
ed with a regularity that proved them ca- 
pable of producing many pathologic 
changes due possibly to varying degrees 
of virulence in the respective cases or 
to the varying degrees of resistance in 
the individuals attacked. 


Only in rare cases has there been evi- 
dence of these mixed infections being 
directly communicable from diseaséd 
swine to other swine on the same prem- 
ises. There is in nearly every case a 
history of some predisposing influence 
such as exposure, dietary disturbances, 
insanitary measures in minor surgical 
procedures, etc. Exceptions to this may 
exist in outbreaks of mixed infectious 
pneumonia and necrobacillosis in suck- 
lings which on some premises appear 
regularly with each farrowmg and is 
probably due to the extreme virulence of 
the infection or to the immature age of 
affected animals, or both, Even in herds 
where the very best care is given to the 
pigs and brood sows, this trouble has ap- 
peared in every lot of pigs farrowed for 
the past year and probably for several 
seasons past but undiagnosed. The con- 
ditions or diseases we wish to consider 
under mixed infections of swine, have 
been discussed to some degree by Hu- 
tyra and Marek, but contrary to our find- 
ings, they have classed them as rather 
specific infections. For instance they 
describe swine plague, a disease the re- 
sult of infection with B. suisepticus, en- 
zootic pneumonia of pigs (chronic 
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swine plague), pyobacillosis of hogs (in- 
fection with Pyobacillis suis), each as 
being a Specific infection, but we have 
not found such to be the case in a single 
instance. Necrobacillosis has up to date 
been given very little consideration but 
is proving to be one of the most disas- 
trous diseases that affect swine and espe- 
cially young animals. B. suisepticus in- 
dividually is a rather benign organism 
and only becomes destructive when it 
has the proper associate organism, B. 
necrophorus also becomes capable of 
producing any number of diseased con- 
ditions when associated with certain or- 
ganisms. For the reason that associate 
infections, apparently obligatory in many 
instances, exist in all cases, the term 
“mixed infections of swine,” seems the 
only technically correct one for such 
diseases or diseased conditions as are a 
result of infections with the organisms 
of the mixed infection group. 

Of the pulmonary types of mixed in- 
fections, we have to consider the follow- 
ing conditions : 

Chronic bronchitis, characterized by 
cough, impaired appetite, stunted un- 
thrifty conditions, temperatures usually 
normal, a condition usually following an 
acute predisposition in a herd with some 
deaths at the onset. In this type of in- 
fection there is evidence of a persistent 
auto-intoxication which prevents the 
growth of the affected individuals and 
where this infection is present at the 
time of serum-virus vaccination, the af- 
fected animals are commonly said to 
have been stunted by the vaccination. 
This type of infection exists in young 
animals, is usually chronic but under 
certain conditions may become acute 
with pneumonic complications and a 
high death rate. 

Pulmonary edema, a type of pulmon- 
ary mixed infection of sudden onset, at- 
tended by difficult respiration, high tem- 
peratures, extreme depression, and of- 
ten death in 12 to 24 hours after the ill- 
ness is noted. The lesions of this 
type are characterized by edema of the 
lungs, the lung tissue being changed but 
little as to color, the affected portion 
having the appearance of an old hepa- 
tized area in which resolution is nearly 
complete. The edematous portion of af- 


fected lung or lungs, pits on pressure, 
and when incised, a clear fluid exudes. 
Rarely is there any pleural exudate pres- 
ent in this type. Death occurs from 
asphyxiation and auto-intoxication. This 
type has been found in swine, from suck- 
lings to hogs one year old. 

Catarrhal pneumonia and _pleuro- 
pneumonia are the more prevalent types 
of pulmonary mixed infections found in 
larger swine and especially in animals 
shipped for feeding purposes from the 
large market centers. In rare cases these 
types are transmitted by the affected 
swine to the swine already on the prem- 
ises without any apparent predisposing 
influence on the native hogs. The symp- 
toms of these types are in accord with 
the existing pathologic changes which 
have taken place: sudden onset, high 
temperatures, extreme depression, labor- 
ed breathing, auto-intoxication. Death 
often occurs in from a few hours to two 
days after discovery of the disease. The 
lesions in the lungs are a typical ca- 
tarrhal pneumonia, viz., areas of hepatiz- 
ation of all stages, pus formation, often 
an entire lung being a cheesy mass, 
necrotic areas, and when the pleura is 
involved, pus formation and also nu- 
merous adhesions which when broken 
down reveal necrotic areas with cavities 
in lung tissue. In this type of infection 
some of the first animals that die will 
show a pericarditis with the pericardial 
sac filled with a clear amber exudate 
from which B. pyocyaneus in nearly 
pure culture may be obtained. These 
particular cases show evidence of ex- 
treme auto-intoxication and usually die 
in a very few hours. Croupous pneu- 
monia associated with hemorrhagic les- 
ions similar to hemorrhagic septicemia 
(bovine), acute in character, of sudden 
onset and true to all septicemias, pro- 
duces death in from a few hours to 
two or three days. 

In some instances the pneumonic les- 
ions are rather slight, the hemorrhages 
are present on serous and mucous mem- 
branes, kidneys, spleen, lungs and heart. 
The lymphatics show diffuse hemorr- 
hages surrounded by glandular tissue 
normal in color but having an infiltrated 
slimy appearance. This type because of 
the hemorrhagic condition, is liable to 





be confused with hog-cholera and a 
wrong diagnosis made. 

Differential diagnosis is based on: 
first, the extensive hemorrhages after 
very short duration of the disease, while 
in hog-cholera the hemorrhages become 
extensive only after prolonged illness. 
Second, difference in the hemorrhages 
especially noted in the lymphatics, hog- 
cholera lesions being circumscribed with 
the tissue of the glands showing no in- 
filtration. Third, this type of infection 
occurs in vaccinated swine known to be 
immune to hog-cholera as well as in non- 
vaccinated swine. This type of infec- 
tion, especially the hemorrhagic septi- 
cemic type, has been found to be due 
to specific streptococcic infections, which 
prove very virulent in animal inocula- 
tions. 

Other cases of pulmonary infection 
exist in which the pathologic pneumonic 
changes found are not indicative of 
enough tissue destruction to cause 
death. In these cases death is due to 
toxemia, the organisms present being 
productive of virulent toxins which pro- 
duce extreme depression, weakness and 
death in from a few hours to a few 
days. 

Necrobacillosis. B. necrophorus has 
been known to be the specific cause of 
numerous diseased conditions of domes- 
tic animals—necrobacillosis, the so- 
called bacillus of necrosis. 

In our study of swine diseases we 
have discovered this very resourceful 
organism along with its obligatory as- 
sociates to be the cause of numerous 
diseased conditions heretofore not men- 
tioned by any authority known to us. 
Associated with its obligatory associates 
and other organisms of the mixed infec- 
tion group, diseases and diseased condi- 
tions of swine are produced, which from 
all the knowledge possible to be obtained, 
are and have been considered, as here- 


tofore stated, lesions of hog-cholera, 


The more commonly known ota: : 


coming under the term necrobacillesis 
will be considered first, all of which are 
as a rule chronic conditions. . 

Necrotic stomatitis, usually ‘affecting 
sucklings, but sometimes mature 2ni- 
mals, is a necrotic sore mouth charac- 


terized by .necrotic ulceration of lips, 


‘~ circumscribed 


ot 






MIXED BACTERIAL DISEASES OF SWINE oe 


tongue and buccal mucous membranes. 
The labial lesions externally, consist of 
necrotic areas hidden under dried exud- 
ate forming scabs with marginal areas 
of pus and exudation ; internally on oral 
mucous membrane, the lesion is that of 
a coagulated diphtheritic exudate sur- 
rounded by an inflamed margin. Remov- 
al of the scab from the external lesions 
or coagulated material from the inter- 
nal lesions, reveals an area of distinct 


necrosis with the characteristic odor of. — 


B. necrophorus. As a result of this 
condition, often tissue destruction is of 
such extent that the teeth are left expos- 
ed, feeding is impossible due to pain and 
impaired prehension and deglutition and 
death results from intoxication and 
starvation. 

Necrotic pharyngitis, necrotic esopha- 
gostitis, and necrotic gastritis are more 
rare and may be the result of extension 
of the disease, necrotic stomatitis exist- 
ing in older animals most frequently. 
The lesions of these conditions are 
similar to the lesions of necrotic stom- 
atitis, death is due to impaired functions 
and intoxication. Necrotic enteritis or 


necrotic intestinal ulceration has been. 


considered a lesion of chronic hog-chol- 
era by nearly every authority that has 
written of, or discussed swine diseases. 
The ulcerative lesions of this disease are 
found in the large intestines usually 
(very rarely in small intestines), and 
consist of an accumulation on the in- 
testinal mucous membrane of a coagu- 
lated diphtheritic exudate, with a thick- 
ening of the intestinal wall which some- 
times has the firmness to resist the usual 
collapse of the empty bowel. The ileo~- 
cecal region is most often the original 
seat of infection, extension of the 
disease often involving the entire large 
intestine. Nearly always associated with 
this disease are hemorrhagic’ areas in 


the lymphatics, differing from the hem-~ 


orrlages of hog-cholera by beirig non- 
irregular 


impaired appetite followed by~’rapid 
emaciation, the affected anitnal becoming 
gatmt, tucked up in the flanks, arched 
back, and with a stilted gait probably 


shaped dif- -: 
fusé. hemorrhages, the odor of B. nec- °. 
.robacillosis always beirig. present; The 
symptoms of necrotic enteritis are *an’, 
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due to abdominal pain. Evidence of 
disturbed nutrition and toxic depression 
becomes evident with death as a result 
of starvation and intoxication. This 
type of necrobacillosis affects sucklings 
and pigs up to 60 to 100 pounds but is 
rarely found in animals of larger size 
or age. The course of the disease may 
be from a few days to two or three 
weeks. Necrobacillosis also exists as an 
acute disturbance, and often, contrary 
to all previous knowledge of B. necro- 
phorus, it exists in apparently an acute 
septicemic type. 

This type affects swine of all sizes 
up to one year of age, perhaps in older 
animals, but it has never been observed 
by us in animals older than one year. 
The symptoms of this type are sudden 
appearance of illness, high temperature, 
loss of appetite, weakness and toxic de- 
pression, death occurring in from 36 
hours to two to four days after the first 
observation of illness. The pathologic 
findings are those of septicemia con- 
sisting of hemorrhages on serous and 
mucous membranes, in the lymphatics, 
kidneys, lungs, and rarely the spleen. 

The mucous coat of the intestines and 
especially that of the large bowel is 
studded with minute hemorrhagic areas ; 
often the bowel content is of a chocolate 
color as of decomposed blood from a 
direct hemorrhage from the mucous 
membrane into the bowel. 

These lesions are differentiated from 
cholera lesions by virtue of being dif- 
fuse and non-circumscribed, and espe- 
cially is this possible in the kidneys, here 
the hemorrhages are irregular in shape, 
often fusing together, appearing very 
different from the ruptured glomeruli 
found in hog-cholera hemorrhages. Fur- 
ther diagnosis is made possible by the 
presence of the characteristic odor of B. 
necrophorus in the incised lung, liver 
and in the intestines. 

Necrobacillosis exists as an acute dis- 
ease in sucklings and sometimes in older 
hogs, being in most cases associated with 
pulmonary disturbances; however, the 
pulmonary lesions are sometimes very 
slight. Occasionally in these cases slight 
oral necrotic lesions exist. The pneu- 
monic lesions consist of hepatized segre- 
gated lung globules, surrounded by 


normal tissue, B. necrophorus and its 
associates being present in the bronchi, 
bronchioles and lung tissue. Symptoms 
consist of coughing, emaciation and 
weakness and death from toxemia rather 
than from disturbed functions. 

Other diseases or disease conditions 
found to be due to B. necrophorus and 
its -associate organisms are a result of 
infections following castration, clipping 
so-called milk teeth in sucklings, cutane- 
ous infections through skin abrasions, 
etc. 

“Bull nose,” a laity term very common 
in some localities, usually follows the 
clipping of milk teeth or tusks in pigs. 
Infection is made possible by bruising 
of the gums or loosening of the tooth 
and extended progress of the disease 
causes swelling of the snout and often 
necrosis exists in sloughing of the soft 
tissues and the underlying bony struc- 
tures beneath. 

In so-called “black tooth,” where shed- 
ding of the temporary tusks does not 
take place, the loosened tooth predis- 
poses to infection and resulting necrosis 
is due to B. necrophorus. 

Areas of cutaneous and subcutaneous 
necrosis from infection of B. :mecro- 
phorus through skin abrasions are not 
uncommon, (this condition most fre- 
quently being caused by animals biting 
the lesions of the affected animals and 
later fighting and biting their fellows. 
This condition may in a very few days 
be extended to a large per cent of the 
herd. 

Necrobacillosis has been found affect- 
ing swine of all sizes and ages, the 
symptoms of which are very character- 
istic of foot and mouth disease as regards 
the action of the diseased animals, the 
lesions however not being characteristic. 


‘In these cases necrotic stomatitis exists 


and with lesions of the feet to the extent 
that the animals will not stand on their 
feet and when forced to move support 
the weight of their bodies on the carpal 
joints. Cases of this type have been 
observed which were so advanced that 
a sloughing of the feet had taken place 
with the articular surfaces exposed. 

Of the disease and diseased conditions 
described, there exists many modifica- 
tions of each and many instances. of 
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complications with several types in the 
same herd. 

Infected animals may exist in which 
pathologic destruction of tissue has pro- 
gressed to the extent that physiologic 
functions have been so impaired that re- 
covery is impossible even though success- 
ful elimination of the infection has been 
accomplished. 

It was the aim of the writer in prepar- 
ing this paper to bring before the prac- 
ticing veterinarian the fact that swine 
diseases are numerous, and that hog- 


cholera is but one of the many destruct- 
ive swine diseases they are called to 
combat. 

Since bacterial therapy has become 
effective in the control of mixed infec- 
tions in swine, and anti-hog-cholera 
serum is effective in controlling cholera, 
the practicing veterinarian may now 
successfully and intelligently treat the 
many diseases of swine, and thus “do his 
bit” in the conservation of the most im- 
portant food-producing animal in the 
nation. 


A New Vision of an Old Plague 


By DR. BURTON R. ROGERS, Chicago, Ill. 


M OST of the same old open tu- 


berculous cows that infected 

the bulk of the 3,974,000 tuber- 
culous hogs found by government 
veterinary inspectors in 1917 among 
40,000,000 hogs reaching packing 
plants having federal inspection—are 
still back on certain unknown farms— 
a little worse than they were a year 
ago—associating with and infecting 
another 3,974,000 tuberculous hogs, 
and other cattle and pails of milk and 
human beings right now and will con- 
tinue to do so next year and next 
year. 

These hogs came from some of the 
6,361,502 farms of this country from 
which our food supply comes. The 
vital problem is not with the tuber- 
culous hogs, per se (government in- 
spectors promptly dispose of them), 
but with the living tuberculous cows, 
the original source of the infected hogs 
and milk, that are still back on the 
farms. They constitute the real prob- 
lem and danger. The hogs are sim- 
ply the signal—the signboard point- 
ing to the perennial spring of infec- 
tion. 

Aside from the immense risk to, and 
loss of human life which is para- 
mount, the pure economic import of 
the matter is emphasized in the fol- 
lowing quotation from Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston: “The problem of 
eliminating tuberculosis from farm 


animals in order to prevent losses es- 
timated at $25,000,000 a year in the 
United States is the greatest problem 
confronting the livestock industry of 
the country.” 

Statistics show that the number of 
tuberculous hogs tanked in 1917 was 
equal to 53 train loads of hogs of 40 
cars each. In 1915, 328,000 hogs were 
tanked for disease and removed from 


aSsociation test. Healthy cattle 


Fig. 1. The ho 
pen tuberculous cattle—tubercu- 


—healthy hogs. 
lous hogs. 


the meat supply. This is more hogs 
than any one of seven certain states 
produce; and more than the combined 
total of seven certain states. These 
hogs would maintain an army of several 
thousand soldiers for a whole year. 
Open-mindedness to every plan of al- 
leviation is desirable and .imperative. 

Because most hogs are marketed at 
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less than one year of age, during the 
calendar year 1918, most of the 6,000,- 
000 farmers will market some hogs, 
and of the 60,000,000 hogs now out 
on the farms, about 40,000,000 will 
reach the packing houses where gov- 
ernment inspection is maintained and 
the inspectors will find over 3,000,000, 
probably 4,000,000 tuberculosis hogs 
before January 1, 1919. 

If every farmer, immediately after 
he has loaded his hogs into his wagon 
to take them away from the environ- 
ment and cattle that they have spent 
their lifetime testing, and starts them 
into the channels of trade, could be 
induced or required simply to lean 
over the wagon box and snap an ap- 
proved tag or mark in the ear of each 
hog showing the owner’s name and ad- 
dress, we could immediately trace back 
all hogs to their source and by educa- 
tion and co-operation with the farmer 
in finding the cows help him control 
and eradicate the disease in an ap- 
proved manner for his own best inter- 
ests and that of the whole country. 

The tuberculous person coughs up 
and spits. We have anti-spitting laws 
against everyone, because tuberculous 
sputum contains tuberculous germs in 
numbers, proporticnate to how far 
advanced the case is. 

But the tuberculous cow when she 
coughs up tuberculous material can- 
not spit, but swallows it as some peo- 
ple do, and as she always does her 
cud. The germs pass out with her 
feces. Shroeder found 40 per cent of 
reacting cows passing tubercle bacilli 
in feces—and one passing 35,000,000 
germs daily on a basis of 30 pounds 
of manure. There are no doubt worse 
cases and the worst cow is out “some- 
where” on some unknown farm. Hogs 
eat feces, and become proportionately 
tuberculous. 

The mother sow shown in Figure 2 
has been eating the feces of this 
cow ever since she was as small as the 
pigs—and the pigs, until they are as 
old as she, will be eating the feces— 
and—if, after a lifetime of such asso- 

ciation and testing, the hogs are found 
free of tuberculosis at slaughter and 





inspection, I would not hesitate to 
feed the cow’s clean raw milk to the 
most precious baby in the world, or 
to put her with the most valuable herd 
in the world, even if she reacted to 
tuberculin. But—if tuberculosis was 
found in the hogs after slaughter and 
inspection, I would not want any- 
body’s baby to get a drop of unpas- 
teurized milk from this cow, or to al- 
low her to associate with any healthy 
cattle or hogs, and menace them, and 
the farmer. Yet 3,974,000 hogs were 
positively found tuberculous last year. 

Cows lie down in manure, which 
drying from the heat of the body and 
during the commotion of milking, par- 
ticles drop as dust into the open milk 
pails. Illinois university experts found 
that an average of 578 and in Decem- 
ber as many as 2,900 germs of various 
kinds get into milk during each aver- 
age milking. They found tubercle 
germs in 502 out of 7,397 samples of 
market milk and in 163 out of 1,233 
samples of butter. If the estimates of 
federal experts are correct, that 10 per 
cent of our 21,000,000 cows are tuber- 
culous and 40 per cent of these, or 
840,000, daily pass an average of 30 
pounds of tuberculous manure, the por- 
tion of that immense amount that gets 
into milk and is consumed by children 
and adults cannot be considered insiy- 
nificant or ignored. 


The white cotton discs, (Fig. 3,) 
through each of which a pint of mar- 
ket milk has been strained, graphically 
indicate the amount of dirt (mostly 
manure) that can and does get into 
milk. In the aggregate this could easi- 
ly make the total of at least ten pounds 
of tuberculous manure that daily gets 
into the milk of 840,000 open tubercu- 
lous cows. 

For the sake of humanity it is hoped 
physicians, sanitarians, scientists and 
others (including those who have not 
given the matter much thought) will 
be as open minded and impressionable 
as the day they entered school, or 
in narrowed researches, formed 
certain opinions, conscientiously given, 
acquired and built up and will tem- 
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porarily lay aside their opinions and 
consider all these facts. 

An official abstract of the Illinois 
Station Bulletin No. 161 states that all 
“types” of tubercle bacilli exposed to 
direct sunlight in thin smears, were 
killed in 1 to 4 minutes, and when ex- 
posed to desiccation in a dark, well 
ventilated place, human tubercle ba- 
cilli were dead in four days and bovine 
in eight days. Recalling the fact that the 
viscid mucilaginous character of sputum 
is such that it is glued in thin transparent 
layers to the floor, and generally held 
and exposed to the light for much 
longer periods than are necessary to kill 


’ tubercle bacilli before they become part 


of the dust and inspired air, may modify 





Baby pigs testing the cow for safety for 
human babies. 


Fig. 2. 
the past views of many open minded 
men. 

If conditions compelled him to do 
one or the other, would the true sci- 
entist choose to expose his susceptible 
child in a.room with a careless open 
case of human tuberculosis, or to have 
the child drink its usual portion of 
milk, into which the worst of the above 
cotton discs were knowingly returned? 
Which? 

Isn’t it peculiar that the bovine 
“type” is so frequently found in chil- 
dren, and the human “type” in adults? 
What became of the bovine “type” 
in the children of 25 years ago, but 


Note—Dr, Rogers recently secured a series of pic- 
tures for cuts and lantern slides showing the life 
histories and farm environment of ho rom birth 
to slaughter and inspection; and milk from the farm 
to consumer. Anyone desiring any of the pictures 
or slides may obtain them from Mr. J. C. Allen, 
Lafayette, Indiana, who has the original negatives. 





which when examined today is found 
to be not bovine, but the human 
“type?” Did the bovine “type” disap- 
pear, and reinfection with other for- 
eign human “types” occur, or during 
long years of residence did the “type” 
change? What type will be found 25 
years from now in these children in 
which the bovine type exists today. 
Think it over and we may forget 
“type” and save life. . 

There is opportunity for as inter- 
esting an error regarding an “air- 
borne” infection as occurred with the 
miasma of yellow fever. 

I firmly believe and feel it my duty 
to say that if it had not been for the 
strong and successful efforts of Straus, 


Fig. 3. Cotton discs showing findings of sediment 
tests. 


certified milk commissioners and oth- 
ers for clean, or pasteurized milk and 
inspected meat to partially offset the 
increase in tuberculous cows, we would 
today be suffering from a real epidemic 
of tuberculosis. Early recognition and 
approved treatment has also reduced 
the death rate. Future mortality his- 
torians may reverse some credits now 
held. 

Looking at the next picture (Fig. 4) 
—did this tuberculous man 20 years 
ago, either out in the country or in the 
city, as a baby or child, get his prim- 
ary infection. (Fig. 5) from milk in- 
fected with particles of the same tu- 
berculous manure from the same tuber- 
culous cows that infected the manure 
that infected the tuberculous hogs that 
government inspectors found (Fig. 7) 
in the packing plants 20 years ago— 
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who knows? That is looking back- 
ward at the irreparable past. 

Now looking forward! Who knows 
how many of the thousands of babies 
and youngsters are right now drinking 
the raw unpasteurized milk from the 
very same tuberculous cows and herds, 
that are infecting the over 10,000 tuber- 
culous hogs government inspectors are 
now finding daily in the packing houses 
of this country—and the germs lying 
intermittently dormant and active—5- 
10-15-20-25 years later (after many of 


the young people will have gone to the’ | 


cities), the germs finally sicken and 
kill them as shown in Fig. 4? Who 
knows? 

And yet—those cows could be locat- 
ed within a year, if farmers properly 
marked the hogs they market. Today 
the problem is on 6,000,000 farms, and 
if only 10 per cent have the disease, 
the problem would thus be reduced to 
600,000 known surveyed farms. 

And who knows how many of the 
101,396 people in the United States 
who died of tuberculosis last year— 





Fig. 4. More than 100,000 persons die in ‘the 
United States every year from tuberculosis. The 
percentage of this vast number who acquire the 
infection in childhood with the food ingested, is 
speculative; but, certain it is that in the aggregate 
the number who thus acquire it is large, and to 
this extent tuberculosis of man is a veterinary 
problem. It lies with the veterinary profession to 
recognize and point to the source of this infection 
and  sepom the public to the end that it be elimi- 
nated. 

May not the young man shown above, who died 
of tuberculosis in a city, at the age of twenty- 
seven, have acquired the infection out in the coun- 
try, in the manner shown in Figure 5. 


of the 75 per cent said to have tuber- 
culous lesions—of the 500,000 young 
men 21 to 31 years of age rejected in 








the first draft because of tuberculosis 
—of the unknown thousands who have 
died during the past 31 years, some 30 
years ago as babies, and some last year 
at 30, and all ages between, who had 





Fig. 5. Day after day, week after week, and month 
after month, countless numbers of children are in- 
gesting the germs of tuberculosis with unpasteur- 
ized milk, that comes from cows that are being 
tested throughout their lives for tuberculosis by 
generation after generation, of hogs raised on the 
same farms, as shown in Figure 6. 


they lived would have been of draft 
age—the loss of all of whom weakened 
our war and genius and industrial man 
power, and whom we need today—how 
many of these got their primary infec- 
tion from the same tuberculous cows 
that have been infecting the millions of 
tuberculous hogs found by government 
inspectors during the past thirty years? 

The consensus of opinion is in favor 
of the testing on every farm for tuber- 
culosis—but let us realize and take ad- 
vantage of and supply the simple miss- 
ing link of a test that is going on right 
now on the 6,000,000 farms of this 
country, wherever hogs and cattle are 
(or can) associate with each other in 
the same pens or pastures (Figs. 1 and 
2). 

The pig and hog, under present agri- 
cultural practices, working night and 
day during its entire short lifetime of 
less than a year, is a more practical and 
scientific tester and detective, than any 
human inspector or expert, the deci- 
sion of the pig being recorded on his 
own post-mortem and life sacrifice in 
commerce. Did God give the pig its 
habits for our protection? 

Looking backward on a prophetic 
statement made about fifteen years ago, 
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and since it proved true, I feel justified 
in reprophecying it, viz. : 

On the farms of this country right 
now are a definite but unknown num- 
ber of living tuberculous animals. In 
the course of time a large number of 
these will come to the packing plants 
and be bought unconsciously at full 
market values by the packers. It may 
be fifteen years from now (1933) when 
the last one gets in—at which time 
there will be just as many more back 
on the farms—due directly or indirect- 
ly to those that are out there now— 
and they too, in an endless chain will 
be bought at full market value by the 
packers. In addition fifteen intermedi- 
ate generations of tuberculous hogs will 
also be born, infected and bought. 

If the farmers did their part; either 
voluntarily or because required to do 
so by law, and tagged every marketed 
hog with the name and address of the 
man who raised him, and the danger- 
ous herds thus automatically located, 
and the government or local veterinari- 
ans found the individual tuberculous 


Fig. 6. On millions of farms in the United States 
a conclusive test for tuberculosis is being made 
every season. Wherever hogs are being raised on 
the same farm with cattle feeding on unpasteuriezd 
milk, they incidentally but accurately test the 
cattle and report unmistakably the existence of 
cases of open tuberculosis among cattle, as shown in 
Figure 7. 


animals in each herd by tuberculin or 
individual hog tests, would it cost the 
packers any more to consciously and 
cooperatively .(with the government) 
buy those animals right now at full 
market values, and get them off the 
farms and under control, and at central 
points retest and recheck the tubercu- 


lin reacting valuable animals with in- 
dividual hog tests of the cattle and 
their manure and other secretions? 
This would divide the reactors into 
groups on a basis of the degree of open 
tuberculosis as shown by the hog au- 
topsies. This would conserve many safe 


Fig. 7. Day after day, year in and year out, 
trained veterinary pathologists find 10,000 hogs in- 
fected with tuberculosis and ever as these infected 
animals pass under the inspector’s eye, the ques- 
tion arises: Whence? It is well known that tuber- 
culous hogs owe their infection almost exclusively 
to tuberculous cattle. Ten thousand hogs daily, as 
they pass the inspector, say: 

“Back there on the farm on which I was raised 
there are open cases of tuberculosis among the 
cattle. These cattle are infecting a new crop of 
hogs now as I was infected last year and as an- 
other new crop will be infected next year, and the 
next.” On all the farms in tthe United States 
40,000,000 hogs are infected by the milk and the 
feces of tuberculous cattle, an appalling waste of 
food, but more than all, an appalling waste of 
human life, for the milk contaminated with feces, 
as all ordinary market milk is contaminated, that 
will infect a hog will infect a child. : 

Let us go from the infected hog, as shown in 
this illustration, back to the infected cow, as shown 
in Figure 6, and stop the infection of the children 
shown in Figure 5, and prevent the death of the 
unknown but certain, and believe very large 
percentage of the more than 100,000 persons in the 
United States who die annually of tuberculosis, like 
the poor fellow shown in Figure 4. 


tuberculin reacting valuable animals of 
good blood and strain for increasing 
cattle and beef production as a war 
measure. 

Following out the above, I know of 
no way in which more could be accom- 
plished in the location, control and 
eradication of animal tuberculosis and 
in gaining the good will and coopera- 
tion of livestock men, than for every 
experiment station and state veterinary 
department to conduct a demonstration 
experiment and take an appreciable 
number of tuberculin reacting cattle, 
mobilize them in separate temporary 
pens, each pen large enough for one 
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cow and one or two healthy pigs. The 
pigs could be freshly weaned or pos- 
sibly of an age or time, prior to a defi- 
nite market or slaughtering age. 

Or the reacting cattle could be al- 
lowed to run together outside, but be 
stanchioned in the same stalls at night 
and only the pigs kept in separate pens. 
The night feces of each cow could be 
carried with separate shovels or con- 
tainers and fed to the specified pigs 
during the retest and recheck. 

About once a week the feed box of 
each cow could be washed with clean 
water and the water be given to the 
corresponding pig with occasional 
quantities of first milk, thus testing 
every secretion and excretion avenue. 

In about six weeks, or within two 
months at most, on a definite date the 
veterinarians, officials and farmers 
should be invited to attend and observe 
the final slaughtering. 

The pigs and cattle could have been 
previously reinjected with tuberculin 
at the proper advance period to pos- 
sibly show a second reaction on this 
date. 

On the afternoon of one day, or on 
the morning of the same day (depend- 
ing on the number and daily capacity 
for killing the hogs and cattle) 
slaughter the hogs. 

As a result of the degree of the le- 
sions (if any) in the post-mortem find- 
ings, prophecy the degree of the lesions 
in the cattle before slaughter. The 
next morning orthe same afternoon 
slaughter the cattle, and I am con- 
fident the prophecies will be confirmed 
by the autopsies on the cattle, and 
that every farmer will be convinced 
and will tag his marketed hogs with 
his name, and if notified they were 
tuberculous, he will immediately have 
his cattle tuberculin tested. If worth 
it he will make arrangements for re- 
checking and retesting with individual 
hog tests. An exact cost accounting 
of the labor and expense of the re- 
checking experiment should be con- 
ducted in order to establish a standard 
upon which to base its application in 
any herd. 

One man alone could handle a large 


number of cattle, and the saving of a 
single pure-bred animal might pay for 
many months of such labor. Farmers 
will doubtless need some education as 
was the case in the introduction of 
vaccination. 

In the interest of the staie, cow pro- 
duction tests should be carried on to 
determine their real value, with the 
possible idea of establishing a system 
of replacing them with equally valu- 
able animals instead of cash. Nothing 
needs systematizing more than the ex- 
penditure of state money for indemni- 
fication. The animals should become 
the property of the state and be han- 
dled as economically as possible. Vet- 
erinarians could then offer some re- 
course other than heartless and ruth- 
less slaughter of all the reactors, and 
could then render the additional intel- 
ligent service veterinarians owe their 
clients, with profit to both and the 
country as well. The veterinarian could 
do this on the client’s premises, or to 
save the client trouble could mobilize 
reactors from several clients in hospi- 
tal fashion, or on a county community 
plan. Dr. J. I. Gibson has suggested 
that each pure-bred stock association 
could handle their own breed under the 
supervision of official veterinarians. 
A similar state demonstration test 
should be made in herds where they 
are continually having subsequent re- 
actors, to find and demonstrate possi- 
ble non-reacting spreaders. 

Bureau of animal industry post-mor- 
tem inspectors, either alone or in con- 
junction with the pathological depart- 
ment, could conduct experiments along 
opposite lines by taking hogs and cat- 
tle showing all degrees and variations 
but recorded post-mortem lesions of tu- 
berculosis and quantitatively micro- 
scopically examine the feces and inges- 
ta at definite and variable portions of 
the intestinal tract. I have long want- 
ed to learn of the numerical record- 
breaking count per pound of feces. 

Or Congress alone or in conjunction 
with some state might provide funds 
for a county demonstration experiment 
of a system of ear tagging all marketed 
hogs. 





Vaccination of Hogs by the Peritoneal Method 


By J. F. GILLESPIE, Tuscola, Illinois 


HE peritoneal method may be used 
in, at least, ninety per cent of the 
hogs to be vaccinated. It is su- 

perior in many ways to any other 
method, the most important point, 
to the veterinarian, being that the 
method is simple from the veterinar- 
ian’s viewpoint and yet it appears so 
complicated to the laity that it will not 
be adopted by them. The results ob- 
tained with this method are so gratify- 
ing that the deep muscular method, in 
the author’s opinion, will be discarded, 
except where the hog is too large for 
the peritoneal method to be practical. 


No county agent, quack or layman, 
will attempt to invade the peritoneal cav- 
ity in this work. He does not know 
whether or not he is injecting the serum 
into an intestine or bladder, or whether 
he may not touch some vital spot un- 
known to him. The layman is not satis- 
fied in his own mind that the serum that 
he is about to use would not be fatal if 
injected into the peritoneal cavity, for 
he is prone to lay all bad results to the 
serum. He is not sure that his instru- 
ments are as clean and sterile as they 
should be to invade this cavity, for he 
is wise enough to know that through any 
fault in his technic, irreparable dam- 
age will result, for he has been taught 
from infancy that it requires an_opera- 
tor educated and skilled in the highest 
principles of science to invade such a 
field. 
Will you as professional men adopt 
this method at once? No, there will be 
a doubt in your mind that such a method 
can be carried to the field and made 
practical. You may say that it looks 
well on paper, or that it will do to use 
in the laboratory, but that there is too 
much chance for infection to make it 
practical in field work. 

Peritonitis is not so easily produced 
with a sterile serum as we are prone to 
believe. With sterile instruments and 
under aseptic precautions, as much as 
100 cc. of serum may be injected into 


the peritoneal cavity of a hog, at a tem- 
perature of 45 or 50° F. without pro- 
ducing peritonitis, in an average of more 
than one case in ten thousand injections. 

We do not ask you to adopt this new 
method at once, for no good practitioner 
will adopt new theories until he has sat- 
isfied himself as to their soundness. Ev-: 
ery veterinarian who is using the serum 
today, has undoubtedly vaecinated small 
pigs in infected herds with the deep 
muscular method and after turning them 
loose, watched their painful efforts to 
hobble along, and.with a feeling of pity 
wondered if there was not a more hu- 
mane way to administer serum to these 
animals. If you do not wish to try the 
peritoneal method on an entire herd, try 
it first on the small pigs and watch the 
results, then when you become satisfied 
as to its merits you will soon be using it 
wherever practical, which will be in 
about ninety per cent of cases. 


Let us compare, if you please, the 
deep muscular method with the peritone- 
al method as to results. In the former, 
the serum is forced into or between the 
muscles, tearing the delicate tissues, sep- 
arating and tearing the fibers and press- 
ing on the nerves, until the slow process 
of absorption removes the large doses 
of serum, leaving in its wake destroyed 
tissue to be repaired, resulting in seri- 
ous lameness lasting from several hours 
to several days. When you visit a herd 
of hogs the morning after they have been 
treated by the deep muscular injection 
and find every animal so sore and lame 
that you must drive it from the sleep- 
ing quarters, does it appear to you that 
a man of science had been there the 
day previous? Cannot the county agent 
or the farmer put as much science into 
the deep mustular method as the veteri- 
narian? Can he not make the pigs just 
as sore as the veterinarian? 

With the peritoneal method you have 
a cavity sufficient to admit the largest 
dose of serum with the least inconveni- 
ence to the animal. As the serum is 
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readily heated to the bodily temperature, 
the chill to the animal is only transient. 
The serum is admitted to the circulation 
by the process of absorption in less time 
than would be the case in the deep mus- 
cles, the only wound being the small 
needle thrust in the abdominal muscle. 

In treating infected herds with high 
temperature, the cold serum injected in- 
to the peritoneal cavity will reduce the 
temperature, temporarily at least, with- 
out leaving any bad results. 

This simple method is both humane 
and scientific. Its use requires superior 
knowledge and training and careful 
work in the laboratory in preparing the 
serum. We may take the serum into 
the field and use it in a way that will 
bring the laboratory workers as well as 
ourselves into disrepute, or we may use 
it in a way that will put a stamp of 
approval on_it with credit to our pro- 
fession and without fear of competition 
from the laity, for we have gained the 
confidence of the client. The air of 
mystery surrounding the operation 
leaves the client with a feeling that he 
has employed and received the services 
of an expert and he is satisfied with the 
entire procedure. 

This method will result in fewer fail- 
ures, in fact they will be practically nil, 
for absorption will be sure, as the fibrous 
portion of the serum will dissolve in the 
peritoneal fluid and thus be taken up. 

This article is not written on theory, 
but after six years’ practical use of the 
peritoneal method as it has been worked 
out, and no ill results have followed its 
use. It is true that it is not practical in 
very large animals but it may be used 
in animals weighing as much as 150 
pounds, and it avoids the severe lame- 
ness following the muscular method. 

In using the peritoneal method, the 
hogs should receive a light feed the pre- 
vious evening and should not be fed 
again until some time after treatment, 
when they should receive a light feed 
of bran and shorts. The feeding should 
be light throughout the reaction. How- 
ever, it is not always practical or con- 
venient to follow this rule and it has 
not been strictly adhered to, but it is 
advisable for those who have not pre- 
viously used this method. 


In using the peritoneal method the 
instruments must be thoroughly steril- 
ized, for in this lies the secret of success. 
The pig is held by an attendant by the 
hind legs with the head down, with the 
abdomen facing the operator. The skin 
is cleansed and antiseptics applied by 
another attendant. The operator then 
inserts the needle through the abdominal 
muscle at a point about one inch for- 
ward from the pelvis and about the same 
distance from the median line, injecting 
the full dose of serum into the peritone- 
al cavity. To the left of the peritoneal 
cavity is found to be the preferable loca- 
tion, inasmuch as the small intestines 
are located there and the position in 
which the pig is held permits them to 
gravitate down so that they escape punc- 
ture by the needle, and in making the 
thrust to one side of the median line 
the bladder is not injured. The virus 
may be injected into the loose tissue 
of the flank and as the dose is not large 
enough to be more than an ordinary 
hypodermic injection it is readily ab- 
sorbed and the wound heals rapidly. 





The above is a reproduction of the service flag in 
the window of the Kansas City Veterinary College. 
The novel arrangement of the stars indicate that 
230 alumni of the college are now in the veteri- 
nary service of the V. R. C. The figures in the flag 
are changed each month as the number in the service 
increases. This shows the number in service in 
January, 1918. 
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Conflicting Meeting Dates 


GREATER number of veterinary 

meetings are held during January 

than in any other month and it 
would seem that those responsible for 
fixing the dates of these January meet- 
ings might profitably give some atten- 
tion to the matter so as to obviate the 
holding of state veterinary meetings 
on the same dates in adjoining or near- 
by states. 

It has sometimes been assumed by 
those arranging for meetings that the 
members of their association were not 
interested in any other meetings, hence 
no attention has been given to whether 
their dates conflicted with the dates of 
other meetings. Such a view is nar- 
row and is becoming a greater and 
greater. error with the increasing 
popularity of veterinary meetings, the 
wider acquaintance among veterinari- 
ans growing out of increased attend- 
ance at A. V. M. A. meetings, the 
greater diversity of veterinary prac- 
tice consequent upon the decline of 
equine practice, and the increasing im- 
portance of dairy, sheep and swine 
practice, and the undeniable eleva- 
tion of the standards of the pro- 
fession.. The majority of practitioners 
are now on the alert for new informa- 
tion on any subject pertaining to veter- 
inary medicine. 

Among the reasons that might be 
cited for avoiding conflicting dates of 
meeting for veterinary associations in 


adjoining states or even states in the 
same section of the country let us con- 
sider the following: 

1. Many members of state associa- 
tions in addition to their own meetings 
wish to attend the meetings of oth- 
er state associations. The number 
who desire to attend meetings out- 
side of their own state is larger than 
is generally supposed. Sometimes as 
many as a hundred and never less than 
fifty veterinarians from other states 
attend at least some sessions of the 
winter meeting of the Illinois Veter- 
inary Association whose dates do not 
conflict with those of any other associ- 
tion. There are a number of reasons 
for this large attendance of visitors 
who do not attend other meetings ; but 
there are attractions at each state 
meeting for veterinarians from other 
states. Take the Ohio meeting, to cite 
another example, it is always held at 
the Veterinary Department of the 
State University and it possesses a 
strong attraction for graduates of 
that school practicing in Indiana and 
who during college days formed many 
acquaintances with Ohio veterinarians. 

2. Quite a number of veterinarians 
of some prominence in the profession 
are invited to attend meetings and 
have a part in the program in several 
states, and when two or more associ- 
ations invite the same man to meetings 
held on the same dates some must be 
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disappointed. This occurs with great 
frequency, and as most secretaries are 
quite enthusiastic about the attendance- 
building ability of this “outside talent,” 
as they term it, the matter assumes 
real importance not only to the man 
who cannot divide himself so as to ap- 
pear at two or three or four meetings at 
the same time bit to the association, 
perforce slighted, and having as a re- 
sult a smaller attendance, fewer appli- 
cations for membership, more delin- 
quents among members and the other 
ills due to lack of interest. 

3. The unnecessary inconvenience 
and expense to the commercial houses 
that make a practice of exhibiting their 
products at the state veterinary meet- 
ings is another important factor, it be- 
ing borne in mind that this unncessary 
expense must ultimately be borne by 
the customers of these houses—by you 
and me. If there is any one who 
doubts that the commercial displays at 
veterinary meetings are a strong at- 
traction and a distinct advantage to 
the meeting he need only stand by one 
of the popular displays for a few 
hours to be convinced of his error. If 
he doubts that the opportunity to see 
these displays and to discuss matters 
of interest with the representatives of 
the commercial houses is the deciding 
factor in bringing many to these meet- 
ings, he need but question those spend- 
ing considerable time at the exhibits 
to find out that on the contrary no 
inconsiderable percentage of those at- 
tending the meeting would not be there 
but for the opportunity it gives them 
to see and to examine what is new and 
standard in instruments, in pharmaceu- 
ticals, in biologics to adjust matters of 
complaint with the representatives face 
to face, to procure information regard- 
ing certain products that had not 
been satisfactorily conveyed by corres- 
pondence; in short to meet those with 
whom they are doing business. 

None of these commecrial houses can 
spare from their regular duties enough 
employes to be adequately represented 
at four meetings held at the same time, 
to say nothing of the cost of four com- 
plete displays. One meeting at a time, 
one line of samples and one set of rep- 


resentatives is far more efficient and 
more economical for these houses. 

There is an advantage in these dis- 
plays even to the man who does not 
practice and who buys not a dollar’s 
worth of the products displayed. Vet- 
erinary representatives of these com- 
mercial houses usually attend the meet- 
ings where the displays are conducted. 
These are men of fine ability, and are 
possessed of up-to-date information of 
value to the profession. They must have 
unusual ability in order to procure and 
hold these positions which are among 
the best paying open to veterinarians, 
and they must keep themselves in- 
formed upon all that pertains to their 
field. Their contributions to the pro- 
grams of meetings and to the discussions 
are of undoubted value. 

To cite examples of state associa- 
tions holding their winter meetings on 
conflicting dates take the states in the 
Mississippi Valley from Ohio to Okla- 
homa and from Minnesota to Missis- 
sippi. Heretofore the Ohio and Indiana, 
Iowa and Minnesota meetings have 
been held on the same date, the Michi- 
gan and Mississippi Valley meetings 
on the same dates and the Wisconsin 
meeting on the same date as the Mis- 
souri Valley meeting or some other 
near by. The Kansas and the Okla- 
homa meetings and the Nebraska and 
Oklahoma meetings have at times been 
held on the same dates. 

Constitutional provisions fix the 
dates of some meetings, others are set 
by a vote of the association, and in still 
others the time of the meeting is left 
to the discretion of the officers, but 
even in those associations where the 
constitution provides for the meeting 
to be held on a certain date, there can 
be no insurmountable obstacle to such 
slight changes as would avoid conflict- 
ing dates; a postal card temporarily, 
and an amendment to the constitution 
in due course would solve the difficulty. 

Without any desire to meddle in the 
affairs of any of the associations, we 
offer the following suggestions for a 
tentative schedule for next winter’s meet- 
ings in the territory mentioned: 

The United States Live Stock Sani- 
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tary Association on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 2, 3, 4. The 
Illinois Association at the same place on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, De- 
cember 4, 5, 6. The Nebraska Associa- 
tion, Monday and Tuesday, December 
9, 10. The Oklahoma Association, 
Thursday and Friday, December 12, 13. 
The Kansas Association, Thursday and 
Friday, January 2, 3. The Ohio meeting, 
Monday and Tuesday, January 6, 7. 


The Indiana meeting Wednesday and 
Thursday, January 8, 9. Minnesota 
meeting, Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, January 13, 14, 15. The 
Iowa meeting Thursday and Friday, 
January 16, 17%. Wisconsin meeting, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, January 21, 
22. Michigan meeting, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, February 4, 5. Missouri 
Valley meeting Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 12, 13, 14. 


Army Veterinary Matters 


News of the veterinary service of the 
army contains little out of the ordi- 
nary for the past month; there have 
been perhaps the usual number of trans- 
fers but few promotions. A few civilian 
veterinarians have been commissioned. 
Dr. G. B. McKillip, as a major and as- 


signed to Camp Upton to organize a base 


1. Left to right, Drs. L. Nowell, 
Cody, i e: N. 
at Ft. Sam Houston. 


4. Dr, 
Troy, Kans., at Ft. Bliss. 


Cc. W. Strod \ Robt. Menzee, Robt. Vanskike, at remount de 
Mex. 2. Be. Louis Griessman, at Camp Upton, L. I., eo 
Lapple, of Cincinnati, at Camp Travers, Texas. 5. Dr. 


hospital, the others as second lieuten- 
ants. Major McKillip will embark for 
France soon. 

Major Bemis has been ordered to 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., where with 
Major Blair and Captain Buffington 
three veterinary units are being formed 
for overseas duty. Captain Charles H. 


t, 2 Cimp 
Dr. Severoic, of Chicago, 
GC. OW, Metin; of 
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Jewell has just returned from service in 
Hawaii and has been ordered to Camp 
Lee as Division Veterinarian. 


Memorandum 


Authority has been granted for the 
men for the Enlisted Veterinary Corps, 
National Army. These men must not be 
subject io the selective draft. Men 
from 18 to 21 and from 30 to 40 years 
of age are eligible for enlistment. They 
will be assigned to duty in veterinary 
hospitals and for other purposes in the 
Enlisted Veterinary Corps, National 
Army. Service overseas can be expect- 
ed shortly. The following classes of men 
are desired : 

Veterinary students, agricultural stu- 
dents, farmers, stablemen, and other men 
accustomed to handling horses. 

A few men of the following occupa- 
tions will also be accepted: 

Horseshoers, saddlers, pharmacists, 
cooks, typists, or stenographers. All 
men are. enlisted as _ privates, but 
at present there are exceptional oppor- 
tunities for advancement to the grade of 
non-commissioned officer. The follow- 
ing are the rates of pay: 

Grade Monthly Pay 
Sergeant, 1st Class $56.00 
Sergeants 44.00 
Corporals 36.00 
Farriers 36.00 
Horseshoers 38.00 
Saddlers 36.00 
Cooks ..... 38.00 
Privates, 1st Class 33.00 
Privates 30.00 

In addition to the foregoing pay en- 
listed men are furnished with food, 
clothing, quarters, medical and dental 
attendance without cost. 

Application for enlistment can be made 
at any U. S. Army recruiting office, and 
applicant should state that he desires to 
enlist in the Veterinary Corps. 

On the whole, correspondence with the 
veterinarians in military service indicates 
%5 per cent of them are satisfied with 
their present conditions, and 25 per cent 
are dissatisfied. Among practitioners, 
the percentage who are satisfied with 
their lot is not higher; while in the civil 
service the percentage of those who are 
dissatisfied is much higher. 

The correspondence published last 





























month has elicited a considerable addi- 
tional number of letters, but they add lit- 
tle or nothing to the information already 
published, the writers in not a few in- 
stances from the same camp holding 
widely different views. 

During the month the writer visited 
Camp Funston, where about 20 veterina- 
rians are stationed. Major Bemis, chief 
veterinarian of the 82nd division, is in 
charge at Funston, but was absent on 
leave at the time of my visit. Lieuten- 
ant Gale, who should be a captain, is in 
charge of the veterinarians at the re- 
mount station; the remount station being 
in charge of Major-Schofield, a remount 
officer of long experience in the regular 
army. 

The remount station is ideally located 
at present, on a sand terrain on the banks 
of the Kansas river. The location is 
protected, the drainage perfect, but one 
who has seen the whole site covered with 
several feet of water during high waters 
in the Kansas river, as I have seen it, 
must entertain doubts as to the wisdom of 
taking such a chance on what the river 
may do next May or June, or the next. 

The number of horses and mules at 
Camp Funston is smaller than at many 
of the other camps, being only about 
4,000. Of these, about 400 were in the 
hospital, an unusually large percentage, 
due in large part to the congestion of 
freight on the railroads, which had re- 
sulted in several car loads of recent ar- 
rivals from the West being delayed in 
transit from two to four days and ex- 
posed to very severe weather. More than 
8,000 animals have been handled at this 
station in the three months since it has 
been established. The loss in the hospital 
for all causes has been only about 1.46 
per cent, a truly remarkable showing for 
the veterinary service at the station. 

The conditions at this remount are 
pretty much like those at a number of 
others that we have visited. They are 
short of help both in the corrals and in 
the hospital; the useful drugs that are 
supplied are pitifully deficient both in‘ 
variety and quantity judged by the stand- 
ard of the practitioner, and yet the re- 
sults obtained are imeasurably better than 
the average in civil practice. 

The good results can be explained by 
just two things: 
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SNAP SHOTS AT VARIOUS CAMPS. 















































1. Drs. R. S. Mourning and W. M. Roth, at Ft. Sam Houston. 2. Dr.John B. Barnes, of ee, 
Kans., and a Red Cross girl - Ft. Sam Houston. 3. Drs. W. R. Wolfe, of Carolina and J. E Kendrick, 
of et * Leon Springs. 4. Dr. James E. Noonan and a Red Cross lassie, at Ft. Sam Houston. 5. 
Drs. . Derrick and me . Murrian, at Camp Jones, Douglas, Arizona. 6. Drs. N. M. Neate and 
Chas. B. ‘B Bunphy, at Camp oe . Left to right, Drs. R. H. Sewall, R. O. Stott, : Cc. W. 
Moskau, J. A. Welch, and YR ome at remount depot Ft. Bliss, Texas. 8. s. Jas. 
Speery and Geo. Feazell, at Roo ones. 9. Dr. Bright, of Solomon, Kans, and Dr. T. H. Ingham, of 
Alabama, at Ft. Sam Houston. 10. Dr. Robt. Sewall, of Hiawatha, Kens, at Ft. Bliss. 
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1. The sanitation, hygiene and nurs- 
ing are perfect—no other adjective ade- 
quately describes them. 

2.. The ‘veterinarians in charge of 
this work are tremendously in earnest, 
untiring in their efforts and wonderfully 
painstaking. They realize their respon- 
sibilities—they have caught the spirit of 
the army. They are working for the 
cause with which they have cast their 
fortunes as they have never worked for 
anything before: What they are accom- 
plishing day by day will constitute an 
everlasting monument to efficiency in 
the service. 





PRACTICAL VETERINARY 
PHARMACOLOGY AND 
THERAPEUTICS 


Howard Jay Milks, D. V. M. 
Professor of Therapeutics and Small Animal Clinic, 


New York State Veterinarian College at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
Pages, 518; well illustrated. Price, $4. 25. Published 
by The Macmillan Company, New York. 

This#s a ‘genuinely useful work and 
one thaf* will be welcomed by students 
and practitiéners alike. The author dis- 
claims. any particular originality in the 
material incltided but he must be com- 
mended for his diligence and patience in 
the selection’ of material and wise dis- 
crimination in that he has omitted. 

An outstanding feature of the work is 
its brevity, a vast field being covered in 
the 500 pages of the text. We believe 
that some will think that the work of 
condensing has been carried to an un- 
justifiable extreme in the discussion of 
the actions and uses of drugs; elsewhere 
it is splendidly accomplished without the 
omission of vitally important details. 

Much valuable information is included 
in this text that is not included in its pre- 
decessors in this field. For example, a 
more extended discussion of pharmacy 
than other texts on veterinary materia 
medica and therapeutics contain, a chap- 
ter on dispensing including directions 
with illustrations for folding powders 
and for wrapping boxes and packages. 
A chapter on prescription writing with 
rules for the formation of the -genitive 
case and a list of Latin words and En- 
glish equivalents is a useful portion of 
the work. A brief discussion of the his- 
tory of therapeutics is of interest. A 
chapter on immunity, vaccines, ser- 


. in so using it. 


ums and bacterins is a valuable addition 
to the work. 

The drugs are discussed in a uniform 
manner, both the Latin and English 
names being given, followed by the syn- 
onyms. Then is given the source of 
drugs, the various preparations and the 
dose of each, the action, administration 
and use. Further, the various medicinal 
agents are grouped according to their 
principal action and some discussion of 
properties common to the group obviates 
repetition and facilitates condensing. 

In discussing the therapeutics of the 
drugs the author exhibits a disappointing 
tendency to avoid taking any definite 
position but contents himself by saying 
it is probably used, etc., or some veter- 
inarians have advocated, etc. The use 
of cannabis Indica intravenously is men- 
tioned without a caution as to the danger 
‘The Quitman method of 
using aromatic spirits of ammonia with 
chloroform and A. C. E. mixture in 
anesthesia is not mentioned, nor is the 
wide use of lobelin as a sedative in azo- 
turia. 

Dr. Milks has.rendered rational ther- 
apy a great service im this work and a 
most cordial reception for it is assured. 





LIVESTOCK ON THE FARM 


By William Dietrich, B. S. A., M. S. 
Head of the Department of Animal and Dairy Hus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota. 
Pages, oi - illustrations. Price, $1.50. Published 
by W. B. Saunders, Philadelphia. 


This amity volume was prepared with 
two purposes in view: (1) to dispense 
information to those desiring to improve 
their condition by engaging in livestock 
farming, to. farmers generally, and to 
those engaged in raising livestock; and 
(2) to serve as a textbook in agricultu- 
ral schools and high schools. 

The book does not treat primarily of' 
swine husbandry, but it rather seeks to 
deal in a simple and practical way with 
the problems which must be met and 
handled promptly in the every-day work’ 
of handling livestock profitably. 

From the study of grain-farming, 
which includes an extensive review of 
soil formation and the various soil ele- 
ments needed for profitable crop produc- 
tion, the author proceeds to the subject 
of livestock farming, explaining the sev- 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Pitfalls 


No. 22—Whenever glanders is dis- 
covered among horses more or less 
hastily assembled in large herds it is 
generally found to have already made 
appalling inroads among them. In 
other words, the disease is not discov- 
ered until it has played havoc, until it 
has assumed proportions seldom seen 
under normal conditions. The ordinary 
private establishments owning large 
numbers of horses seldom suffer large 
losses from glanders if intelligent veter- 
inary service is employed. The out- 
breaks are “nipped in the bud,” usually 
with the appearance of the first clinical 
case. Where great losses have been 
sustained by private establishments the 
misfortune can usually be traced to an 
indifferent veterinary service. Cases 
affected with clinical glanders were al- 
lowed to mingle unhindered with the 
others, either on account of careless- 
ness or from mistakes in diagnosis. The 
pitfall the veterinary practitioner is most 
likely to fall into in this connection is 
that of treating an animal week after 
week for other conditions, only to dis- 
cover when too late that it was all the 
while affected with glanders. In the 
meantime, by its close contact with other 
animals, in feeding, watering and caring 
for it, it has exposed and infected a large 
proportion of the entire herd. Such un- 
fortunate events could not occur where 
the veterinarian having the animals in 
charge is well qualified. On the other 
hand, it is very likely to occur in estab- 
lishments which do not maintain a regu- 
lar veterinary service, but live compla- 
cently satisfied with the judgment of 


their lay employes, calling in the veteri- 
narian only as a last resort. Often the 
old practitioner on being thus called 
finds one, two or more clinical cases of 
glanders of some weeks’ standing, and 
upon submitting the exposed animals to 
the mallein test, from thirty to sixty 
per cent of these are found to be af- 
fected. 

In the remount service of an army 
glanders would not gain headway from 
indifferent veterinary service, for here 
animals are usually under the constant 
surveillance of veterinarians warned to 
be alert in all things, and especially in 
matters which would affect the efficiency 
of the animals in large numbers simul- 
taneously. 

The pitfall here is the great likelihood 
of overlooking clinical cases of glanders 
among hundreds of the “snotty nosed” 
animals of a herd badly infected with 
influenza and its complications. Where 
no especial care is: taken to scrutinize 
the affected animals as to the precise 
character of the nasal issue of each, 
there will always exist the danger of a 
glandered horse or a number of them re- 
maining unnoticed among the others for 
some days, or even for several weeks. 

A veterinarian having charge of a 
large herd of horses affected with influ- 
enza and its complications should exer- 
cice eternal vigilance in the examination 
of the nasal discharge of each animal in 
search of cases of glanders that might 
prove the undoing of a large proportion 
of the herd before the nature of the dis- 
ease was discovered. 

Another pitfall into which a young 
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veterinarian might fall is that of de- 
stroying horses not affected with glan- 
ders, due to a misleading conjunctival 
reaction in horses affected with influ- 
enza. Additional tests to check up the 
ophthalmic test should be made before 
wontingly killing suspected animals un- 
der these conditions. Still another pit- 
fall is malleinization before blood is 
drawn for the conglutination or other 
serum ‘tests. 

The discussion of glanders in “Epi- 
zootics and Their Control During War” 
is the best extant on the subject, and 
should be studied religiously by every 
veterinarian having to do with horses 
kept in large groups, whether for civil 
or military purposes. 

No. 23—-INTESTINAL S1uicosis (Sand 
Colic). Horses fed on the ground in 
sandy regions accumulate enough sand 
in the alimentary canal to cause colic. 
The colic may be due to a mere disturb- 
ance of digestion, to irritation of the 
mucous membrane, which may end in 
enteritis, or to impaction of one or more 
of the knuckles of the bowels with sand. 
The former forms are not especially se- 
rious, but the latter is always fatal, and 
is therefore a pitfall to the incautious 
practitioner, who, when the cause is ap- 
parent fails to suspect the nature of the 
ailment until fatal symptoms develop. 
Sand may be suspected as the cause of 
colics when animals are carelessly fed 
from the ground day after day, or if 
fed in boxes or feed bags are allowed 
to pick over the sand where particles 
of the feed have been dropped, and a 
more or less positive diagnosis can be 
made by examination of the feces for 
sand. They are often permeated with 
it, and the probability of a given case 
of colic being due to this cause is in di- 
rect ratio to the amount of sand found 
in the passages. Animals fed in sandy 
corrals, on the ground when out in the 
field at work, or when fed on picket lines, 
are the most likely victims. Animals 
working under such conditions should 
be scrutinized constantly for sand in the 
feces and preventive measures instituted 
before any serious damage has been 
done. A horse affected with an impac- 
tion of sand is doomed, Even though 


one attack of colic might be relieved by 
the administration of oil in large quanti- 
ties, the cause itself is never removed 
and will sooner or later cause a fatal at- 
tack. Autopsies have revealed as much 
as twenty-five pounds of sand accumu- 
lated in a single mass. The folded colon 
is the point of predeliction for sand ac- 
cumulation, but considerable quantities 
are sometimes found in the stomach and 
distributed along the small intestines. 

Where horses in sandy regions are 
carelessly fed colics are far more nu- 
merous than usual, all other conditions 
being equal, because of the harmful in- 
fluence of sand on the digestive tube. 
Horses carefully rationed, as to amount 
and regularity, and not subjected to ex- 
cesses of any kind, should not suffer 
from colic frequently. The only colics 
such horses should have are those due to 
gut-tie, or some other equally serious ob- 
struction not due to the intestinal con- 
tent. The search for cause would there- 
fore also lead to the suspicion that nu- 
merous colics in a herd might be due to 
silicosis of the. intestines. 








The above picture, taken five days after an oper- 
ation for strangulated bowel, shows plainly the ex- 
tent of the incision. Dr. T. L. Taylor, North Lew- 
isburg, Ohio, who performed the operation, states 
that it was a genuine gut tie of the small intes- 
tine. The swelling below, caused by the opera- 
tion, soon disappeared. 
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Department of Live Stock Poisomimg 
By L. H. PAMMEL, Ph. D., Ames, Iowa 
Professor of Botany, Iowa State College 


Poisoning from Beet Tops 


CORRESPONDENT of Dr. D. 

M. Campbell, from South Dakota 

sends the following letter in re- 
gard to a case of poisoning which is of 
much interest. I am also including the 
reply of Dr. Campbell : 

“I am anxious to know what is the 
cause (if chemical) of the death of 9 
head of Polled Herefords. The following 
are the circumstances: Cattle have been 
fed small amounts of beet tops (man- 
gels) for some time. Recently they were 
given at one feed all they could eat, but 
the tops were frozen or greatly frosted. 
They were fed in the late afternoon, 
leaving some uneaten material (evidence 
of having had enough). They wandered 
off to pasture where they had been 
running at large for some time. Some 
time during the night all 9 died. The 
owner assuring me there was no evi- 
dence of struggling or suffering, they 
apparently having ‘dropped dead.’ 

“I saw the carcasses about 48 hours 
after death. They had been skinned, but 
lay in apparently the same position as 
when death took place. Post-mortem 
revealed very little other than the fol- 
lowing: Kidneys light coffee color, very 
brittle, capsule readily peels, kidney soft 
and enlarged; small intestine showing 
slight inflammation (not generalized) ; 
subcutaneous bloat anterior to shoulders, 
(no crepetancy) ; spleen normal in size, 
although slightly blacker in pulp; con- 
tents of first stomach ‘sloppy’ and mucus 
lining greatly inflamed ; cattle are of all 
ages from yearling to seven years old 
and in fine condition; were pure bred, 
and had always been ranged in pasture 
adjoining barn; no inconvenience ever 
having been noticed prior to being found 
dead by owner. These cattle on post- 


mortem showed evidence of having had 
free access to and drank plentifully of 
water and this apparently not long be- 
fore death. : 

“We have had quite some experience 
with anthrax and must exclude that; no 
lesions of black leg either and I ventured 
the cause from fungus poisoning due to 
the frozen mangel tops. Am I right? If 
so, explain that since I am unable to find 
any thing of enlightment on this par- 
ticular condition.” 

Dr. Campbell in reply to the letter says: 

“Replying to your interesting com- 
munication of the 22nd, it would seem 


that your case was possibly one of plant 
poisoning rather than forage poisoning 


if there be a difference. The circum- 
stances of the death of these cattle and 
the post-mortem appearances coincide 
quite closely with the symptoms and 
lesions of oxalic acid poisoning. I am 
led to think of oxalic acid as being the 
cause of poisoning by reports which I 
have seen that beet tops contain a large 
amount of oxalic acid; poisoning from 
this acid being the commonest of poison- 
ings by organic acids. 

“I am unable to find in Prof. Pam- 
mel’s ‘Poisonous Plants’ that beet tops 
contain oxalic acid. He mentions in this 
work that beets not infrequently cause 
the death of animals through calculus 
formation, being particularly dangerous 
to wethers and rams. 

“Landers says that oxalic poisoning is 
common in man and occurs in dogs, but 
he has not known of its occurrence in — 
other animals, so your case if it be one of 
oxalic acid poisoning is a rare one.” 

Beets belong to the Goosefoot family 
to which the Russian thistle, Lambs 
quarters, spinage and winter fat belong. 
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All of these plants contain considerable 
quantities of oxalic acid in the form of 
an oxalate. It is a well known fact 
that oxalic acid is broken up rather 
easily. May not the freezing have had 
an effect in breaking up the oxalic acid? 

Prof. W. G. Gaessler, Acting Chief in 
Chemistry of the Iowa State College 
Agricultural Experiment Station fur- 
nishes me the following statement: 

“The average analysis of fresh sugar 
beet tops (from September to November) 
is given as water 85.47, protein 1.69, fat 
0.28, nitrogen-free extract 7.81, fiber 
1.58, ash 1.65 and sand 1.57 per cent. 
It is deemed a desirable feed for rumi- 
nants, more especially milch cows. The 
beet tops were found to contain from 
0.11 to 0.42 per cent of oxalic acid, which 
is said to have the effect of increasing 
the milk-fat yield without any unfavor- 
able influence on the milk yield. A num- 
ber of cows fed 43 days on the fresh 
material made an average daily gain per 
head of 0.4 kg. in weight. There was a 
decline in the lime content of the milk, 
necessitating the feeding of phosphoric 
lime in quantities of from 40 to 60 gm. 
per day.” 

The above anlyasis was made by F. 
Redlich.* 

D. C. Lander in his Veterinary Toxi- 
cology explains the post-mortem appear- 
ance of oxalic poisoning as follows: 
“There is a blanched appearance of the 
membranes ‘of the mouth, fauces and 
gullet. The stomach contains much 
gelatinous mucus, and is rarely per- 
forated. More or less intenstinal in- 
flammation is observed and the blood is 
dark and fluid. It will be remembered 
that: oxalates prevent the coagulation of 
blood by removing the soluble lime in 
the form of calcium oxalate.” 

This is probably the reason that cal- 
culi occur when beets are fed to rams 
as stated in my Manual of Poisonous 
Plants. 

Dr. B. F. Kaupp? found the following 
facts: 

Sugar beet tops and pulp when fed as 
silage were found to be very palatable, 
nourishing, and comparatively cheap® 





1Osterr. Ungar Zeit. Zuckerindustrie in Landw 43: 
375-404, Exp. Sta. Rec. 33: 169. 


2Am. Vet. Review 1915: 458-462. 













Analysis of the tops and pulp show a 
high percentage of carbohydrates. 


In feeding both fresh and soured beet 


tops to dairy cattle, the number of gas- 
forming bacteria in the milk was found 
to be high. With beet tops which had 
been subjected to a drying temperature 
milk was produced showing a lower germ 
content, especially of the putrefactive 
bacteria. The digestive tract, and the 
feces were similarly affected. The num- 
ber of germs was still further lowered 
on feeding completely sterilized beet 
tops.® 





Soft Corn Poisoning. 

There has been much soft corn 
throughout the corn belt this year. 
What to do with it is a question. Far- 
mers have been advised to feed it to 
hogs and cattle. It is certainly not 
safe to feed this corn to horses and 
mules. We have found a variety of 
molds, Fusarium, Aspergillus, Peni- 
cillium and some Phycomycete. John 
M. Evvard, with reference to feeding, 
quotes Dr. R. E. Buchanan‘ as follows 
on this proposition: 

“Moldy corn has often been sus- 
pected of poisoning cattle and hogs. 
Investigations carried on in, recent 
years seems to indicate, however, that 
this rarely, if ever, occurs. The dis- 
eases or sicknesses of cattle which 
were once supposed to be due to mold 
poisoning have since been found to be 
due to infection with hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia or other diseases which have 
nothing whatever to do with mold on 
corn. It seems therefore that there is 
no good reason why corn showing 
more or less mold cannot be safely fed 
to cattle and hogs. 

“The molds which appear are some- 
times blackish, sometimes bluish, 
greenish, or pinkish in color. If these 
molds are not present in excessive 
amount, that is, if the corn is not ac- 
tually rotten or matted together by the 
mold, it is not probable that cattle and 
hogs will be injured by eating it. 

“What has been said above, however, 
should not be used as justification for 

*Mélk. Ztg. (Hildestieim), 27 (1913), No. 86, p. 1666. 


Sucr. indig. et Colon., 81 (1913), No. 21, pp. 488-489. 
‘Circ. Ia. Agri. Exp. Sta., 40: 8 pp. 
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feeding moldy corn to horses. Many 
instances are on record of horses be- 
ing killed by eating moldy silage, 
moldy corn, and moldy forage of other 
types. Whether or not it is the mold 
itself or some other organism grow- 
ing in the moldy corn that causes the 
trouble is at present uncertain. 

Professor Evvard says that swine are 
especially adapted to the feeding of 
soft corn because they have a simple 
digestive tract. On the feeding of cat- 
tle he says: 

“Cattle can also use the soft corn, 
but of all grades and classes of cat- 
tle, the stockers, the springers, the light 
milking cow, the wintering steer which 
is being prepared for grass, and similar 
non-fattening animals, can handle the 
soft corn to the greatest advantage.” 

“This does not mean that fattening 
cattle can not use soft corn, but that 
it had best be fed early in the feeding 
period and the cattle later finished on 
harder, more mature corn. However, 


if the corn does not run over twenty- 
five to thirty-five per cent moisture, it 


can be used with much satisfaction in 
the finishing of cattle if fed often 
enough and providing it is of good 
quality.” 

With reference to the feeding of 
sheep he advises caution: “Moldy 
corn, of course, is not best for sheep, 
and due precaution should be taken in 
the feeding of it; the more moldy the 
corn, the greater the general risk.” 


Poisoning From Cotton. 

Dr. R. J. High furnished me with the 
following notes of poisoning of cattle: 

“In reply to your favor of July 17th 
in regard to supposed poisoning of cat- 
tle by cotton plants, will say that the 
cows that were affected were corraled 
in the evening, adjacent to a field of 
cotton. Some time in the night around 
twelve or one o'clock, the rancher heard 
the cattle breaking into the cotton field 
from the corral, and went out to see 
about them. He found only a few had 
eaten any of the cotton, as they had not 
all yet gotten into the field. 

“He found one cow down and three 


others sick, unable to walk and they soon 
became paralyzed and went down. 

“The symptoms of the disease are that 
of paralysis, the animals being unable to 
arise, but would try to crawl on the 
ground dragging the limbs much like a 
seal carries its hind parts. One of the 
animals would continuously nibble at the 
ground. Temperature was slightly sub- 
normal, pulse greatly accellerated. 

“The corral where the animals were 
confined was dry with no feed in it; the 
cotton field had just been hoed and all 
vegetation except the cotton had just 
been removed, so it is possible that the 
animals being real hungry were forced 
to eat the cotton and then became 
poisoned. 

“T do not think cattle will eat green 
cotton except when they are very 
hungry.” 

It is not at all strange that green cot- 
ton plants should contain some injurious 
substance. Cases of poisoning of this 
kind have, however, not been reported 
frequently. The root is a well known 
abortifacient. In cotton seed meal poi- 
soning, autopsy reveals hemorrhagic gas- 
troenteritis, opaque swelling of the liver 
and kidneys. 


Case of Forage Poisoning From Alfalfa 
Hay. 

Dr. C. L. Benoy, of Maxwell, New 
Mexico, writes as follows: 

“I am mailing you, under separate 
cover, a specimen of alfalfa, The bale 
of hay this specimen came from was 
fed to two horses at six o’clock Monday 
night. At eight they were both sick, and 
Tuesday at six p. m. they both died. I 
didn’t see these cases, but from what his~- 
tory I have of the cases I suppect for- 
age poisoning. This meadow-is in the 
foothills and last year the hay from this 
piece of ground killed fourteen animals. 
Four of these cases came under my ob- 
servation. The symptoms were nervous- 
ness, muscular paralysis and convulsions ; 
horses get down and are unable to rise 
for 24 to 36 hours. These four cases 
recovered after four or five days. Others 
only lived a few hours. Those treated 
with purgatives and stimulents early in 
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the attacks recovered in from six to 
eight hours.” 

The specimen sent has a moldy smell 
and the stems are covered with little 
raised masses of bacteria. I am satisfied 
that Doctor Benoy, in this case, has cor- 
rectly diagnosed. the trouble with the 
horses. It seems to me the best thing to 
do is to feed clean hay instead of that 
which is being used. 


Colorado Plants Injurious to 
Livestock. 

The writer regrets that he did not re- 
ceive a copy of an admirable paper by 
Geo. H. Glover and W. W. Robbins’, 
on Colorado plants injurious to livestock, 
which was published in 1915.* Grazing 
in Colorado will always be an important 
industry because it is a mountainous 
state. Poisonous plants will therefore 
have a special economic significance to 
the ranger and breeder. The following 
most excellent suggestions are made 
with reference to poisoning: 

“Tt is important to know the condi- 
tions under which poisoning is most 
liable to occur. There can be no doubt 
that animals, when left to themselves, 
will by instinct exercise considerable 
judgment in the selection of their food. 
Experiments have shown that more ani- 
mals are poisoned when being crowded 
by the herdsman, and in case of cattle, 
when they are handled at the time of 
“round-up.” When being driven, ani- 
mals will grab at weeds that they would 
not otherwise touch.” 

“When animals are very hungry they 
are not very particular in the selection 
of their food. Many disastrous cases 
of poisoning occur when cattle and sheep 
are taken directly from the yards to the 
ranges after a long shipment.” 

“Larkspur and some other plants, are 
known by experience to be far more 
poisonous when the foliage is wet from 
dew, rain or snow. When poisonous 
plants, like the death camas, start to 
grow in advance of the native grasses, 
they are eaten almost to the exclusion of 
everything else. An acrid, bitter or 
otherwise disagreeable taste does not 
always bar stock from eating the first 
green food that appears in the spring 


1Bull. Colorado Agri. Exp. Sta. 211: pp. 1-74. 


time. Again in the late summer the 
native grasses often cure early from 
drought, while injurious plants like loco 
and lupine remain green. It is obviously 
true that stock will eat most poisonous 
plants that are green in preference to 
grass that has dried up, and this no 
doubt accounts for the loco habit being 
acquired more often in the late summer 
and fall.” 

“The stage of growth has much to do 
in determining whether or not certain 
plants will be eaten‘ at any particular 
season of the year. The larger species 
of larkspur and the water hemlock be- 
come coarse and objectionable after 
flowering and are seldom eaten. On the 
other hand, some plants are relished 
throughout the period of their growth. 
The death camas is eaten with avidity 
just before the flowering stem is formed ; 
equisetum is eaten more after being 
cured with the hay, and mature lupine 
with the seed pods appears to be relished 
by sheep. To analyze all of the condi- 
tions under which poisoning occurs seems 
to be a hopeless task. The subject is 
complex. In the realm of poisons we 
are still groping in the dark, and there 
are many mysterious cases of poisoning 
that are quite unaccountable.” 

“We believe that much loss can be 
prevented by taking the above suggestion 
into account. Stockmen are advised to 
become familiar with the poisonous 
plants of the range. It is hopeless to 
undertake the extermination of these 
poisonous plants on the range. The au- 
thor says: ‘Plants that tend to grow 
more in patches, like the woody aster, 
monkshood, death camas and false helle- 
bore, promise more in the way of ex- 
termination by the use of the grub hoe, 
than do loco, larkspur and lupine, which 
are more widely distributed. One in- 
stance came under observation in which 
all the loco weeds on a section of land, 
under fence, were removed by digging, 
and three years later the pasture was ap- 
parently as badly infested with loco 
weeds as before, much to the discourage 
ment of the owner.” 

The authors discuss alge, fungi (er- 
got, mildews, smut, rusts, molds) horse- 
tail, grasses, death camas, white helle- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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ABORTION BACILL] NOT THE 
CAUSE OF LAMENESS 

I was called to see a herd of fifteen 
dairy cows that were all stanchioned 
and standing on a board floor. Four of 
these cows were lame in the left stiffle- 
joint. Seven out of the fifteen head had 
aborted all the way from two and one- 
half to six months after they were bred. 
One of these lame ones is a two-year- 
old heifer and is not with calf, nor never 
has been. Two of the others that are 
lame have aborted. The other lame one 
is five or six months pregnant. 

Upon examination of the stifle-joint, 
I found a collection of synovial fluid, 
without any particular inflammatory 
condition. The peculiar part of this is, 
why is it in the left stifle only, and why 
all the cows are affected alike. 

Could it be that the bacillus Abortus 
Bang would cause synovitis, but why af- 
fect the left stifle? Let me hear from 
you.on this subject, as I am puzzled.— 
J. D., Indiana. 

Repity: I am inclined to think there 
can be no relation between the abortion 
disease which is evidently rampant in 
the herd to which you refer, and the 
cases of lameness that you have observ- 
ed. I would suggest that you look into 
the matter carefully and see if the lame- 
ness may not be of traumatic origin. Its 
occurrence in the same stifle in a number 
of animals would suggest something 
about the construction of the barn that 
is responsible for it. 

There is ample evidence of some con- 
nection between contagious abortion in 
mares and joint-ill in foals, but so far 
as we know the bacillus Abortus Bang is 
not responsible for a similar disease af- 
fecting calves, and even if present there, 
from its nature it is not probable that 
it would cause much disturbance, 


COMPLICATIONS FOLLOWING 
CASTRATION 

The case is that of a yearling colt, 

part Belgian, part trotting breed, cas- 
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trated in June. He was turned out im- 
mediately afterward and remained out 
for a week, for two or three days of 
which he was in a cold rain. I had told 
the owner to disinfect his hands and 
keep the incision open for a few days, 
but he did not do so. After that, being 
brought in badly swollen, I used cal sul- 
phurata at first also syringing out the 
wound, and he was apparently doing 
well, but after two or three weeks the 
scrotum swelled enormously and after 
poulticing it for two or three days, I 
opened it in‘several places, it seeming 
to be permeated with infiltrating ab- 
scesses. I then put him on potassium 
iodid, accompanied by small doses of 
digitalis and strychnin. He seemed to 
be generally weak and devitalized from 
the start, his pulse being around 60-65 
and very weak, and even his teeth were 
in bad shape, needing floating. I used 
iodin and gave mercury bichloride as 
an injection, washing it first with creo- 
lin solution. About three weeks ago he 
was apparently doing well, temperature 
normal (it had previously persisted 
around 102° and 103° most of the time) 
although his pulse was still 60-65 and 
rather weak. This continued for nearly 
two weeks, but about ten days later, I 
suppose from being confined in a very 
dirty box stall owing to the scarcity of 
straw, and the persistent cold wet weath- 
er, he became infected again, his scrotum 
swelling a good deal, his hind legs being 
edematous.. He is still on potassium 
iodid, accompanied by the stimulants 
which had been dropped for a time and 
the swelling and discharge are lessen- 
ing a good deal. 

Could you give me any advice as to 
treatment, locally and otherwise, or 
would poly-bacterins be of use in a case 
of this. kind? His temperature, which 
was 105° F. about ten days ago has 
dropped to 101°. He has plenty of 
clean bedding, but cannot get much ex- 
ercise on account of rain. . I have used 
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6 ounces zinc chlorid saturated solu- 
tion. Possibly that is not strong enough. 
Do you think this is due to botryomy- 
cocis persisting? Any advice I can get 
will be gratefully received.—R. S. C. 


Repty: This case illustrates clearly 
the responsibilities of the veterinarian in 
operative cases. Legally an operation 
includes the after-care of the patient 
until recovered and unless an agreement 
to the contrary is made with the owner, 
when -a veterinarian castrates a colt, 
even if he charges but $1.00, as is un- 
fortunately true in some cases, he is 
legally bound to keep the animal under 
observation and treatment until fully re- 
covered without an additional fee, and 
is liable ior its value if the animal is lost 
as a result of lack of after care. 


The foregoing case appears to be one 
where the trouble has been wholly due 
to bad after-treatment.. To begin with, 
the veterinarian was at fault in instruct- 
ing the-owner to open the wounds. The 
owner could not be expected to properly 
disinfect his hands for such treatment. 
Further “opening them up” is unneces- 
sary, in a properly castrated animal. He 
was also at fault in that he did not cau- 
tion the owner to keep the animal from 
undue exposure to cold and rain follow- 
ing the operation. 

The infection would appear to be pyo- 
genic rather than botryomycotic, the ele- 
vation of temperature and other consti- 
tutional symptoms being due to the ab- 
sorption of toxins. Clean surround- 
ings, free drains of abscesses as they 
form and of the serum from infiltrated 
areas, with general tonic treatment 
would seem to be indicated. When the 
acute stage is past, bacterins should be 
useful, poly-bacterins or perhaps simply 
strepto-bacterins would be likely to 
prove useful, although an autogenous 
bacterin might give better results. 


PURULENT MYOCARTITIS 
November ist a client came to my office 
for medicine for a cow that he said was 
off feed and rather constipated. This 
was about 4 p. m. and the cow had just 


become constipated. I prescribed, but 
returning home about 6 o’clock, he found 
the cow dead upon his arrival. 


On post mortem examination the fol- 
lowing morning, nothing abnormal was 
found except in the heart, a photograph 
of which I am enclosing. The entire 
surface was roughened, having numer- 
ous light colored elevations, varying in 
size and of a tough fibrous nature. The 








The white spots show elevations which contained 
caseous pus, probably due to tuberculosis. 


organ had a very foul odor and was en- 
larged considerably. The surface of the 
pericardium resembled that of the heart 
and the pericardium was thickened. 


This may be a case of common occur- 
rence, but I have never seen or known 
of one exactly like it. J. O. C., Ind. 


Repty by Dr. W. W. Dimock: This 
case of purulent myocarditis was un- 
doubtedly traumatic in origin, as are at 
least 90 per cent of the cases of peri- 
carditis (purulent or suppurative) in 
cattle. Three major conditions found 
upon post-mortem examination more or 
less definitely determine whether or not 
a case of pericarditis is of traumatic 
origin. The presence of a foreign body 
is of course conclusive. The presence 
of a connective tissue band between 
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the reticulum, diaphragm and _peri- 
cardium is equally conclusive since 
it, in our experience, always re- 
sults from the passage of the foreign 
body from the reticulum to the heart, 
and third, the character of the lesions in 
the heart and its membranes, in the ab- 
sence of either the foreign body or con- 
nective tissue adhesions. These in my 
opinion are sufficient to enable one to 
make a diagnosis. These lesions are in 
general as described by J. O. C. The 
presence of the purulent exudate in the 
pericardial sac, a fibrous thickening of 
both the parietal and visceral layer of 
the pericardium and the rough irregu- 
lar or corrugated appearance of the epi- 
cardium. Further, indigestion and con- 
stipation are rather characteristic symp- 
toms of chronic pericarditis. 

In most cases of traumatic pericarditis 
in cattle, the affected animal will show 
symptoms of ill health for several days 
or weeks before death. In a few cases 
the animal may remain apparently 
healthy up to a very short time before 
death. This may be explained by the 
fact that the extensive fibrosis of the 
heart membrane tends to encapsulate 
the exudate and prevent the infection 
and toxic material from reaching the 
general circulation, at least in quantities 
sufficient to be injurious. In cases where 
death takes place more or less suddenly 
it is quite apparent that some pathologi- 
cal change occurs permitting the en- 
trance of micro-organisms, or large 
quantities of the purulent exudate, di- 
rectly into the systemic circulation, the 
animal dying of septicemia, pyemia or 
intoxication. 

The symptoms shown by animals at 
the very beginning of the disease are 
usually unobserved or when noticed are 
seldom correctly interpreted except by 
those who have had considerable experi- 
ence and who make a careful clinical 
study of the case. I would refer J. O. 
C. to an article on “Some of the More 
Common Diseases of the Heart,” pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, December, 1917. 





CHANGE OF FOOD ADVISED 

If any of the readers of your jour- 
nal would be kind enough to give us 
their experiences and treatment of con- 


vulsions in dogs, we would be greatly 
obliged. 

The convulsions we have the most 
trouble with are those affecting young 
dogs, and the first symptoms are champ- 
ing of the jaws, drooling of saliva, last- 
ing in the early stages a very short time. 
Gradually these convulsions become 
more severe and in spite of any treat- 
ment which we have been using, a great 
many die. 

Post-mortem examination fails in 
many cases to demonstrate the presence 
of worms nor do we think that teeth- 
ing is the exciting cause. Our treatment 
has included hot baths, emetics, opiates, 
worm medicine, purgatives and intestinal 
antiseptics. These puppies have not had 
distemper. 

They are fed dog biscuits, cooked 
meat, beet broth, bones, boiled rice and 
milk.—JAMEs & KENNEDy, Ottawa, Ont. 

Repty: It would seem that the trou- 
ble here is with the diet, not because the 
selection of food is a poor one, but 
because some part of the food is poor. 
Most dog biscuits contain meat. The 
meat in the biscuit that the inquirers 
have been using may have been putri- 
fied to some extent. Toxins in putrified 
meat are not always destroyed by the 
cooking. Or tainted meat may have 
been used, in the belief that cooking 
would eliminate the danger. 

We are opposed to feeding cooked 
meat to dogs, not because they will 
do well upon it, but because they will 
do better upon raw meat. Further, it 
is a bad policy to give anything but 
fresh, untainted meat to young dogs, 
particularly of delicate breeds. We 
should prescribe for these dogs an en- 
tire change of feed. A different brand 
of dog biscuit, raw hamburger steak 
with plenty of tallow in it and sour milk 
if they can be induced to drink it. 

In addition to the change of feed, 
animals already affected might be bene 
fited by the administration of cathartics, 
stimulants and atropin. 


POTASSIUM DICHROMATE IN 
PURPURA HEMORRHAGICA 
Until recent years, potassium dichro- 

mate was about the only remedy used in 

the treatment of purpura hemorrhagica, 
but it has fallen into disrepute of late. 
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A short time ago I was called to a case 
of purpura hemorrhagica. The horse 
showed violent pain, a subnormal tem- 
perature, swelling about the nostrils, lips 
and head and severe meningeal symp- 
toms. I gave the animal 16 ounces of 
passiflora incarnate, one-half ounce stra- 
monium, four ounces camphor and four 
ounces of colocynth within three hours. 


The case apparently grew worse. 
The temperature dropped to 94° F., and 
I left to attend another case, expecting 
the horse to die. Within twelve hours 
the horse was on its feet and eating 
hay. It required no further treatment. 
Did not the action of the colocynth and 
passiflora on the liver accomplish this? 
I am sure it was an unusual case of pur- 
pura hemorrhagica. There could be no 
mistake in the diagnosis. 

C. F. Nets, D. V. M. 

Mt. Sterling, lowa. 

Repty: The vagaries of purpura 
are so little understood it would be un- 
safe to venture an opinion as to what 
caused the turn for the better in your 
case. 





PUZZLING SKIN DISEASE IN 
DOG 
I have a dog, “hound,” that has a 


skin disease that is foreign to me. It is 
on the front legs and hocks, also on the 
root of his tail. The first thing notice- 
able is a scab somewhat elevated and 
about the size of a dime. When this 
is removed it causes pain and quite a 
little pus is evacuated. Each day an- 
other scab forms but when removed 
less pus is formed until finally the hair 
comes out, leaving a bald spot, scaly 
and elevated, having a fungoid appear- 
ance. This becomes a chronic, scaly 
white bald spot. There is no itching at 
all and the dog does not scratch. It is 
contagious. I have tried most of the 
stimulants, but without results. Could 
you tell me what the trouble is?—T. B. 
D., Virginia. 

Repty: A number of questions arise 
which one would like to have answered 
before attempting a diagnosis of the 
foregoing case. Does the hair finally 
grow again in the bald spots? Or, are 
the hair follicles destroyed by the in- 
flammatory process? If examined close- 


ly might not affected areas smaller than 
those described, be found? What is the 
age and condition of the dog? What 
other animals have been affected and 
how rapidly does it spread? 

-From the description, one is led to 
think first of favus or herpes, that is, of 
a fungoid skin disease. Both are usually 
characterized by itching, but the irrita- 
tion is sometimes very mild and an in- 
telligent dog if scolded for scratching 
might desist. Both diseases are commu- 
nicable to man and other animals and 
care should be used to avoid their spread. 

For either of these diseases, Saun- 
ders, in “Canine Medicine and Surgery,” 
recommends an application to the parts 
of bichlorid of mercury in alcohol, 1-300 
and when the parts are dried, apply an 
ointment repared as follows: 

Ac. salicylic 
Ac. benzoic, aa Gr. xv. 
Petrolatum alba 43). 

All hair and scabs removed from the 
wounds should be burned and the hands 
disinfected after applying the ointment, 
to avoid infection. The patient should 
be isolated and kennels disinfected. 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION AND 
NAVEL-ILL 

We have been having a great many 
losses in foals here. Many of them 
are born with joint-ill, but a great num- 
ber are well developed and perfectly ma- 
tured but are born dead. Fhis has been 
confined to the get of one or two stal- 
lions and confined to three or four 
ranches. Year after year they tell me 
they have had the same experience and 
I am writing to you for advice. Can 
you recommend anything to prevent 
this? Can the colt be cured after joint- 
ill has become fully established ? 

Repty: The trouble which you de- 
scribe is probably, one might almost 
say undoubtedly, due to contagious 
abortion. Prof. Good of the Kentucky 
Agricultural Experiment Station pointed 
out a number of years ago, the fact that 
navel-ill is more prevalent in herds where 
contagious abortion exists than else- 
where, and expressed the belief that 
many cases of navel-ill were the result 
of infection im utero. This observation 
has since been corroborated by many 
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others. The birth of dead colts is a well 
recognized symptom of contagious abor- 
tion. 

Not very much definite information 
can be given regarding the treatment and 
prevention of contagious abortion in 
mares. The causative factor has not 
been identified with certainty. There is 
a strong belief among practitioners that 
the administration of streptococcic bac- 
terins or poly-bacterins before parturi- 
tion constitutes a valuable preventive 
of navel-ill in foals. The first dose of 
bacterins should be given about four 
weeks before the time of parturition, 
the second dose a week later, and the 
third, after a lapse of another week. 

Well developed cases of navel-ill us- 
ually run a fatal course, unaffected by 
treatment. Milder cases and cases tak- 
en early in the attack, often appear to 
be benefited by the use of bacterins and 
are undoubtedly improved by systematic 
treatment. Cathartics, stimulants and 
free incision of the swollen joints after 
they have become infected appear to 
have given good results in numerous 
cases. 





INFECTED TENDON SHEATH 
A six-year old mare was troubled 
with infected tendon sheath as a sequela 
of distemper. After six months’ treat- 
ment she apparently recovered. When 
taken from the pasture I noticed some 
swelling over the superficial flexor ten- 
don, as it passes over the hock, and some 
fluid was found on opening the abscess. 
Fluid of the same consistency has since 
been found all through the sheaths of 
the tendons covering the hock. At each 
treatment iodin has been injected into 
the cavity. I have used poly-bacterins 
but cannot seem to control the fluid. 
Swelling will persist in appearing in a 
different place in.from eight to ten hours 
after opening and cleansing the last 
place. In all I have made about a dozen 
different openings. The mare is some- 
what lame and swelling causes con- 
siderable pain. The swelling is confined 
to the posterior part of the hock. When 
I commenced treatment both legs were 
affected from the fetlock up. A tonic 
has been given for the blood. Can you 


suggest some treatment which you think 
will be beneficial ?—J. P. L. 

Repty: This case is evidently an in- 
fected thecitis. It would appear that 
a favorable outcome might be expected 
from continuing the line of treatment 
already used, Since the poly-bacterins 
have not proven effective, it might be 
advantageous to have an autogenous 
bacterin made, or perhaps a straight 
streptococcic stock bacterin could be 
used to advantage. The lung period that 
has elapsed since the attack of distem- 
per would make it seem that other sec- 
es foci of infection are not proba- 

e. 





MULE GETS “PUFFED UP” 


I have a puzzling case of a mule 
about ten years old that had been in a 
feed yard for about two weeks. When 
first noticed the mule began to puff up 
all over with air in the tissues under 
the skin. He eats and drinks regularly 
but seems somewhat stiff. There is no 
visible trouble elsewhere, but this condi- 
tion seems to be gradually growing 
worse.—J. O. S. ~ 

Repty: From the information given, 
one is inclined to believe that the mule 
is affected only with a mechanical infla- 
tion of the subcutaneous tissue, due 
probably to a slight skin wound in the 
axillary region or behind the elbow, 
less likely near the withers. Small skin 
wounds or puncture wounds of this kind 
occasionally open during the movement 
of the parts and allow a quantity of air 
to enter beneath the skin and close with 
a different movement preventing the es- 
cape of the air and forcing it to remote 
parts of the body. I have seen a few 
such cases and heard of many of them. 
The condition recovers spontaneously 
when the inflation is stopped. 

Tracheal fracture sometimes causes 
such conditions. 





EFFECT OF ANTI-HOG CHOL- 
ERA SERUM ON BREEDING 
Does anti-hog cholera serum have any 

effect on breeding sows? That is, does 

it stop them from breeding? 
Repty: No. 
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SYMPTOMS INDICATE SPINAL 
PRESSURE 

I have a big gelding that while work- 
ing suddenly lost partial control of his 
hind legs. He stands up well but sways 
from side to side although he walks 
ahead fairly well. The tail seems to 
be normal, and he eats and drinks as well 
as ever bit can hardly get up when he 
lies down. For a week he seemed to 
improve but became worse again. I at 
first thought it was cerebral meningitis, 


but aside from the weakness in his hind 
legs, he seems normal.—J. O. S. 

Repty: The symptoms seem to indi- 
cate pressure somewhere along the spin- 
al cord. This may be due to a hem- 
orrhage, or an effusion of serum, or to 
a tumor. In any case the prognosis is 
doubtful or unfavorable, depending to 
some extent upon the age of the ani- 
mal. Expectant treatment would be a 
potassium iodid in full physiological 
doses over a rather long period. 
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Hospital Facilitates Obstetrical Treatment 


HE subject of veterinary obstetrics 
is one upon which much has been 
written and the subject so ably 

dealt with by men of world-wide fame, 
that it causes one to hesitate in attempt- 
ing to write for publication on the sub- 
ject, especially in consideration of the old 
axiom, “There is nothing new under the 
sun.” 

All who practice veterinary medicine 
are fully aware that obstetrical work is 
about the most disagreeable part of the 
service, due to the actual hard manual 
labor required, which is nearly always 
made more difficult by inability to re- 
strain the patient and still more so by 
the unpleasant surroundings of cold 
muddy barns or stock yards in which 
one is forced to do his work. 

It has fallen to the lot of the writer 
during the past two years to do a great 
deal of work in equine obstetrics. Being 
located in a rather new country where 
the farm buildings are cruder than in the 
older country, and where the climate is 
rather rigorous, cases of difficult parturi- 
tion have been met with under circum- 
stances which seemed to make success- 
ful handling of them beyond the power 
of human endurance, to say nothing of 
hazards of infection to the animal. 

In all cases of this kind the practice 
has been to have the animal led into the 
hospital. The average owner will insist 
that it will be impossible for the animal 
to walk to town, and it is sometimes 


necessary to be very insistent, sometimes 
to the extent of bulldozing, in order to 
have the attempt made. As to the abil- 
ity of the animal to make the trip we 
have never yet had a failure in this re- 
gard; animals having walked as great a 
distance as fourteen miles with appar- 
ently no ill effects. This course is, how- 
ever, never resorted to except in diffi- 
cult cases where embryotomy is neces- 
sary. 

By having the animal brought to the 
hospital it is possible to place it upon 
the operating table, where complete re- 
straint is possible, and where an anes- 
thetic may be easily administered to con- 
trol labor. We find that the position of 
lateral recumbency often so changes the 
position of the fetus that the work is 
rendered much easier. In the matter of 
anesthesia we have found that chloro- 
form inhalation sufficient to control labor 
is satisfactory and safe, greatly facili- 
tating the ease of operation, both for the 
patient and operator; in fact we have 
had better results from the use of anes- 
thesia than without, and it seems reason- 
able to suppose that many animals if 
permitted to labor, are likely to exhaust 
themselves, greatly lessening their 
chance of recovery. 

It is needless to add that a fairly 
clean warm operating room has many 
advantages over a dirty cold stable, both 
in the matter of cleanliness and comfort 
to the operator, permitting him to con- 
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serve to some extent his much needed 
endurance. It is also much easier to col- 
lect the fee promptly when the animal 
is in the hospital. 

The following case reports are given, 
not with the idea of disclosing any new 
methods of operation but merely with 
the idea of showing that an animal after 
starting to foal will travel considerable 
distances with seemingly little inconven- 
ience. Little space has therefore been 
given to presentation and position of 
fetus or operative technic. 

February 9, 1916. 11:30 p.m. Tem- 
perature 15 below zero. Mare, 4 years 
old, weight 1200 Ib., had been in labor 
about 5 hours. Dorsal presentation, 
tranverse position. All that could be 
felt by the operator upon palpitation was 
back and withers of fetus. Case had 
been tampered with by neighbors. Mare 
very restless. Was led 12 miles, arriv- 
ing at 6:30 a. m. Complete embryotomy 
performed with anesthesia. Time of 
operation one hour and twenty minutes. 
Animal recovered. 

March 13, 1916. Mare, 7 years old, 
found in labor in morning by owner. 
Breech presentation. Owner had no 
barn; animal hard to control, lying 
down and rising frequently. Was led 
a distance of five and one-half miles to 
hospital: Partial embryotomy perform- 
ed without anesthesia. Time of oper- 
ation about one hour. Animal died two 
days later. 

April 3, 1916. Chestnut mare, 5 years 
old. Breech presentation, one hind leg 
presented. Owing to inclement weather 
and unfavorable surroundings animal 
was led to hospital, a distance of four 
miles. Colt delivered without anesthe- 
sia. Time of operation about forty-five 
minutes. Animal recovered. 


July 24, 1916. Mare, 7 years old, 
found in labor in morning upon going 
to stable. Owner tried to aid animal, 
later calling assistance. Position trans- 
verse, four legs being presented. Subcu- 
taneous amputation of fore legs per- 
formed. Fetus repelled making poster- 
ior presentation. Animal apparently 


rallied nicely. Next morning seemed 
in good condition. At 12 m. was no- 





ticed to be breathing rapidly, heart ac- 
cellerated. Died at 1:15 p. m. 

April 3, 1917. Mare, 6 years old, pre- 
sentation and position same as forego- 
ing. Was led nine miles to hospital, 
placed on table and anesthetized. Ani- 
mal recovered. 

April 22, 1917. Mare, 8 years old, 
weight 1500 lb. Transverse position; 
three legs presented. Animal led to hos- 
pital a distance of ten miles, placed on 
table and anesthetized. Recovered. 

April 6, 1917. Mare 6 years old. An- 

terior presentation with extreme lateral 
deviation of head. Animal led two 
miles to hospital at 3 o’clock in morning, 
placed on table and anesthetized. Both 
fore limbs amputated subcutaneously. 
In this case another veterinarian was 
unable to handJe the case alone and we 
were called in to assist. Animal recov- 
ered. 
April 18, 1917. Mare, 9 years old, 
weight 1800 1b. Fetus decomposed. Was 
led to hospital, a distance of 12 miles. 
Died upon table.in about 15 minutes. 
No anesthesia. 

May 12, 191%. Mare 12 years old. 
Anterior presentation with downward 
deviation of both front legs which were 
flexed at the knees. Impossible to 
straighten. Was led a distance of 14 
miles in three hours. Anesthetized. 
Animal recovered. 

May 28, 1917. Mare, 3% years old, 
weight 1000 Ib. Breech presentation, fe- 
tus decomposed and emphycematous. 
Animal led six miles. Anesthetized. 
Posterior limbs amputated subcutane- 
ously and fetus eviscerated. Mare re- 
covered. 

W. R. Jones, D. V. M. 
Burley, Idaho. 





A PROLONGED CASE OF 
PARTURIENT PARESIS 


September 2nd, 1917, I was called to 
the farm of one of my clients to see a 
cow which they described over the 
phone, “as having gone down.” Being 
then on a call and having another call 
to make, I did not get there for several 
hours. Upon my arrival there I found 
my patient lying in the barn yard in a 
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comatose condition and apparently in 
the last throes of asphyxiation due to a 
very severe tympanites. I at once per- 
formed a paracentesis and when the 
condition had been relieved, I proceed- 
ed to examine her and obtain the his- 
tory of the case. 

The history showed that she had 
calved two days previous, and appar- 
ently had been well until the morning 
of the present day when she had 
showed signs of weakness and had 
soon gone down. 

Examination revealed a subnormal 
temperature, slow sluggish heart, skin 
and eye reflexes absent, motor paraly- 
sis involving the extremities and the 
pharyngeal and glossal muscles. 

The rectum and bladder were both 
full. I made a diagnosis of parturient 
paresis and proceeded with the usual 
air treatment and a hypodermic injec- 
tion of strychnine, together with 10 mil 
of camphorated oil. The bladder was 
emptied and one-half ounce of Eau-cre- 
camph emulsion (Jensen) injected 
through the canula into the rumen to 
control the fermentation. 

When I called the next morning she 
had regained some motor control, but 
could not stand. The air treatment 
was repeated and as her bowels had 
not moved, a mild purgative was given 
together with an enema. A mixture of 
nux and aromatic spirits of ammonia 
was left to be given every four hours. 
She was not up the next day, so called 
again. There was no change in her 
condition, except that a little tempera- 
ture was present and some signs of in- 
toxication, while a vaginal examination 
on the first visit had shown a clean and 
contracted uterus. I, however, exam- 
ined it again with negative findings, 
and as the vagina showed no signs of 
infection from the air treatment, I con- 
cluded that the symptoms of intoxica- 
tion present were due to the contents of 
the rumen, for although the bowels had 
moved copiously the rumen was dis- 
tended with food ; hence I decided upon 
a rumenotomy before more alarming 
symptoms appeared. This was done un- 
der chloroform anesthesia and brought 
forth a lot of decomposing corn leaves 


and the placental membranes which 
she probably had eaten when expelled, 
as cows often will. She was placed in 
a comfortable position and orders giv- 
en to keep her there. A mixture of 
strychnin, arsenic and potassium iodid 
was left to be given twice daily. 

She got up in about a week, and the 
last I heard of her she was doing well 
and gradually coming into her usual 
output of milk. What seemed unusual 
to me was her unusually long period of 
loss of muscular control. © 

Clermont, Iowa. G. E. Jorgenson. 


TO 





BOVINE ABORTION DUE 
SEVERAL CAUSES 

In this section of the state, abortion 
and sterility in cattle has been, and is 
causing great loss to the farmers. 

During the time in which I have en- 
gaged in practice a good deal of my 
work has been along the line of abor. 
tion. In working with this condition 
I have found that I can divide it into 
three classes, as follows: 

1.. True infectious abortion, as as- 
certained by the blood agglutination 
test together with clinical findings. 

2. Pathological changes due to in- 
fection with ordinary pus organisms. 

3. Benign pathological changes. 

It has been my experience that the 
key to success in treating abortion is 
to find the cause and place the individ- 
ual case in either one of these classes. 
To do this a careful examination and 
blood test is necessary. 

In true infectious abortion we can 
make still another subdivision as fol- 
lows: 

1. Those cases in which no organic 
(extensive) changes have taken place. 

2. Those cases which show organic 
changes of such a nature that the ani- 
mal is and always will be sterile. In 
these cases, we find a chronic endome- 
tritis, and salpingitis, causing a des- 
struction of the uterine mucous mem- 
brane and an occlusion of the fallopian 
tubes by inflammatory products. In 
these cases rectal examination shows 
the uterus enlarged and tender. The 
tubes likewise are indurated and pain- 
ful. 
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I have confirmed my ante-mortem 
findings in two such cases, and found 
the tubes completely occluded and a 
chronic inflammation present in the 
uterine mucosa. 

Such cases I prognose as hope- 
less and advise their fattening and 
slaughter. 

In cases showing no extensive struc- 
tural changes, I advise treatment con- 
sisting first of dilating the uterine cer- 
vix and careful irrigation of the uterus 
with large quantities of sterile normal 
salt solution, after removing any re- 
tained placental remnants that may be 
present. Then I give a course of sodi- 
um cacodylate gr. xxx hypodermatical- 
ly over a period of four weeks, followed 
by a course of four injections of abor- 
tion vaccine. I try to commence my 
treatment immediately after abortion 
and allow the animal to be bred after 
the second injection of vaccine. 

Good sanitation and isolation of each 
case is carefully practiced. 

In the second class we have an in- 
fection with the usual pus organisms 
such as staphylococci or colon bacilli 
in many cases introduced by the un- 
clean hand of the hired man or perhaps 
the owner at the time of parturition 
either to correct dystocia or to remove 
a retained placenta. 

In these cases we have a pyo-endo- 
metritis, metritis and pyosalpingitis. In 
these cases we can again attempt to 
subdivide into two classes, depending 
on whether or not permanent destruc- 
tive changes have taken place in the 
uterus and tubes. 

My treatment in these cases consists 
of irrigation with sterile normal salt 
solution and the indicated systemic 
treatment, as laxatives and iron tonics, 
when the animal may be bred. and if 
it can not become pregnant, fattened 
and sent to the market. 

In the third class we have organic 
changes taking place in the ovaries, as 
revealed by rectal palpation. These 
consist usually of cystic growths or un- 
absorbed corpora lutea.” 

These I treat by simply rupturing or 
crushing with the hand in the rectum. 


By careful studying the different forms 
and the various causative factors one 
can get results or advise as to the ani- 
mal’s disposal. 

It is my opinion that strong antisep- 
tic irrigations are useless if not actu- 
ally harmful. The idea of irrigation is 
to remove as much of the infectious 
material and products as possible by 
mechanical means, and I believe that 
sterile normal salt solution accom- 
plishes this without doing actual tissue 
damage. Great care must be used to 
remove all of the solution injected. 

Sodium cacodylate has proven a val- 
uable drug in the treatment of general 
blood infections. 

Biologics are beyond the experimen- 
tal state, having proved their useful- 
ness in other conditions. 

Between the two I have obtained 
splendid results in true infectious 
abortion, diagnosis of which as above 
stated, having been confirmed by the 
agelutination test. 

Clermont. Iowa. 

G. E. Jorgensen, M. D. V. 





TAPEWORM IN PERITONEAL 
CAVITY OF RABBIT 


I have just finished a gross exami- 
nation of some tapeworms sent to this 
laboratory by Dr. D. J. Powletta, Bell, 
Fla. Dr. Powletta is authority for the 
statement that these tapeworms came 
from the peritoneal cavity and that 
there was positively no tear in the in- 
testine to make it possible that the 
worms had found their way into the 
peritoneal cavity from the bowel. 

The extreme length of these worms 
is 86 inches or 90 cm. The segments 
are very short, the longest ones meas- 
uring only 1 mm., and one-half inch or 
12 mm. wide. This broad tapeworm is 
the Ctenotaenia Leuckarti and has its 
normal habitat in the large intestine 
of the rabhit. The life history is not 
known. This taneworm is unarmed: 
neck long and slender: head unarmed, 
small, measuring 0.5 mm. in diameter ; 
suckers oval. 

A second tapeworm was found with 
the broad specimens described above. 
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The exact length could not be deter- 
mined as the worms were much brok- 
en. This worm belongs according to 
its structure to the genus Hymeno- 
lepis. We are unable to trace it in any 
books at our disposal. The head is 
rather flattened at the anterior extrem- 
ity and about twice the width of the 
neck, The neck is slender and about 
3mm. long. The head is provided with 
four rather oval suckers and a rostel- 
lum of small hooklets. There are about 
100 hooklets in the circle. The edge of 
the sucker is provided with small spike- 
like projections arranged in 12 to 15 
definite rows. The rostella of hook- 
lets are located between the four suck- 
ers and on the extreme anterior end of 
the head. 

In the segments the genital pores 
are unilateral (?), uterus sacciform, 
ripe segments average’ 1.2 mm. long 
and 2.1 mm. wide. The genital pore 
does not appear to be in a pit. In 
younger segments the posterior edge 
is wider than the anterior edge of the 
succeeding segment giving the worm a 
decided, serrated appearance. The an- 
terior edge of these measured 1.4 mm. 
and the posterior 2.0 mm. 

B. F. Kaupp, Pathologist. 

N. Carolina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, West Raleigh. 





ACUTE MENINGITIS IN HORSE 

On Sunday, August 19th, four p. m., 
I was called to see a horse in a nearby 
town. I arrived shortly and was given 
the following history: The horse had 
been driven by the owner about ten 
miles since noon, and had gene at a 
walk all the way, until it made a sud- 
den dash to run, was checked by driv- 
er, but made two or three more at- 
tempts before becoming quieted down. 
The owner unhitched the animal and 
took it to a stable about 300 yards dis- 
tant. The animal was manifesting the 
following symptoms upon my arrival: 
eyes widely dilated, respiration slow 
and deep, pulse rapid and weak, and 
sweating profusely. It was very ner- 
vous, trembling occasionally and jerk- 
ing its head in the air, especially when 
I tried to touch its head. 


Diagnosis: Acute meningitis. 

Treatment: I tried to administer 
arcolin hypodermatically but was un- 
successful. We finally had to cast the 
animal. Two ounces of chloral were 
administered per rectum and one-half 
grain of arcolin hypodermically. The 
animal was then placed in a quiet stall, 
and it rested well that night. About 
four a. m. it had another spasm or con- 
vulsion, At-six o’clock a. m. I admin- 
istered one ounce of chloral hydrate 
and two ounces of alos per os. At 
and two ounces of aloes per os. At 
quart linseed oil as a drench. No ac- 
tion from the aloes and oil took place 
until the following noon. The animal 
was given stimulative treatment for a 
week and recovery was complete. 

W. T. Scarsoro, D. V. M. 
Winston-Salem, N. Car. 





AZOTURIA ALIKE IN CITY AND 
COUNTRY 

For many years, azoturia has been, 
and still is, one of the most baffling 
diseases or conditions confronting the 
veterinary profession, at least as far as 
the etiology is concerned. Our jour- 
nals and textbooks are rife with litera- 
ture on the cause and treatment of the 
disease, but, personally, I believe many 
more volumes will appear before any 
of us know much about it. Up to the 
present time the real cause of azoturia 
has not been determined... We all rec- 
ognize azoturia as soon as we come in 
contact with it, but when our clients 
ask what the cause is we are at a loss, 
baffled and disgusted with ourselves be- 
cause of our ignorance. I am not endeav- 
oring to advance anything new, but re- 
ferring to M. R. Steffen’s article in the 
January, 1917, issue of the Journal, as 
to the vast difference between azoturia 
in city and country horses, I infer that 
Dr. Steffen had never practiced exten- 
sively in the country. During the eight 
years of my country practice I have had 
a number of cases of azoturia, but have 
never been called in time to see one 
go down. They are always down when 
I arrive on the scene. 

Personally, I see no logical reason 
why city horses should have worse at- 
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tacks than country horses. As for the 
treatment, I consider the use of a lot 
of horse sense essential, and until we 
know definitely the cause of the dis- 
ease, we are, my judgment, doing the 
profession and our clients an injustice 
by giving shotgun doses of this and 
that. In my judgment a little cudbear 
and aqua fluvalis woul be much bet- 
ter. 

My treatment of immediate evacua- 
tion of the bowels; use of the catheter 
at once and every six hours thereafter, 
keeping the bowels open with plenty 
of oil to prevent delirium. Give fluid 
extract of hyoscyamus one-half ounce, 
fluid extract of gelsenium one-half 
ounce, every four to six hours. Give 
the animal plenty of water, no grain, 
plenty of good hay and some bran. 

I would like to hear through the col- 
umns of your valuable journal of the 
experience of others with this disease. 

Gate, Okla. C. C. Rosrnson. 

Comment: Evidently the doctor 
doesn’t take his own advice, i. e., he 
advises a placebo but uses oil, gelsemi- 
um and hyoscyamus. He advises keep- 
ing the patient quiet and then medi- 
cates it, orally, at frequent intervals 
and between times passes the catheter. 
We believe he would find lobelin a more 
satisfactory sedative for azoturia cases 
than those he is using, and the longer 
intervals at which it may be adminis- 
tered and the possibility of giving it 
hypodermatically with a minimum of dis- 
turbance to the patient are telling ar- 
guments in its favor. 





A DELUSION THAT DIES HARD 
In a recent number of a certain pub- 
lication there is a report headed “Rup- 
tured Stomach.” The case was a 1,500 
pound gray gelding and when first seen 
by the doctor he was walking around 
his stall and vomiting every few min- 
utes. Temperature normal; pulse hard 
and fast; respiration fast and labored. 
Diagnosis: Rupture of the stomach. 
By giving a dose of lobelin sulphate 
the pain was abated for an hour and 
then the vomiting commenced again. 
Now was this a case for lobelin sul- 


phat or was it a case for the stomach 
tube? Supposing the late Doctor Knis- 
ley had read this article what would 
he have said? It is almost enough to 
bring him back. 

After a stomach has ruptured will a 
horse vomit? Of course he will not, 
because he cannot, and yet here was a 
report of one doing that very thing. 
Lobelin sulphate is all right in its place 
but it certainly has no place in a case 
of this kind. 

The doctor gave the horse arecolin 
under these conditions and told the 
owner that the horse would probably 
be dead by morning and he posted the 
horse next day and sure enough there 
was a rupture of the stomach. What 
else could there have been? 

It is further stated that lobelin sul- 
phate relieves excitement and spasms 
quickly and there-is where we make an 
impression with the owner. If a stom- 
ach-tube had been used and the horse 
saved for the farmer, would it not have 
made a good and lasting impression? 
Is it impressions or good ‘results that 
we want? 

Cart VIERS. 

Vermillion, S. Dak. 





URETHRAL CALCULUS 

I received a call about 10:30 one 
night to see a horse very sick with 
“colic.” .On my arrival I found a 1500- 
pound horse showing symptoms of ab- 
dominal pain. This horse was used 
fer light truck work but, as this was 
Sunday he had made an eight mile 
trip to the country going in the morn- 
ing and returning that evening when it 
was found he refused feed and water. 
An examination for bowel trouble 
showed that, if such were the case, it 
had not reached a stage to cause alarm. 
Aside from bowel symptoms there were 
other very noticeable signs, as violent 
straining with protusion of the penis 
and dribbling of a few drops of urine. 
I was told by the attendants that a few 
weeks previously he had shown some 
trouble voiding urine, but that, after 
cleaning his sheath, this disappeared. 
On rectal examination the rectum was 
empty, but I immediately noticed the 
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greatly distended bladder which, when 
palpated, caused the animal much pain. 
Examination of the urethra, so far as 
was possible in a heavily muscled horse, 
revealed nothing. On passing the cath- 
eter, a hard object was found obstruct- 
ing the urethra, about seven inches be- 
low the arch of the ischium. 

A calculus was at once suspected, and 
the horse was taken to the hospital 
and prepared for urethrotomy, which 
was carried out as follows: 

With the subject confined in the 
stocks and the use of a twitch and a lo- 
cal anesthetic, sufficient restraint was 
provided. After careful antiseptic pre- 
caution, the assistant passed the cathe- 
ter and held it against the obstruction. 
A two-inch incision was made directly 
over the obstruction, which was now 
easily palpated. The incision was car- 
ried on down through the connective 
tissue and muscles through the urethral 
wall until the removal of a calculus was 
effected and the immense quantity of 
urine was allowed to escape. Drainage 
was then provided by making the lower 
termination of the incision so that the 
skin incision extended an inch below 
the opening in the urethra. It was then 
closed with four interrupted sutures. 

Attention is called to this case for 
three reasons: 

1. Because it is a case not seen 
every day. 

2. The operation was _ performed 
with the subject standing. 

3. It shows how acceptance of the 
owner’s diagnosis or a hasty, careless 
examination might have been the cause 
of embarrassment later. 

Five weeks later I was called again 
to see the same horse and aeain found 
a calculus that had passed the !ocation of 
the first one so that it had to be re- 
moved through an incision in the body 
of the penis. This calculus was as 
large, if not larger, than the first, thus 
showing that the first operation caused 
no stricture. The horse is now making 
a nice recovery. I might add that in 
both instances rectal examinations 
were negative. The question arises, 
“How long does it take for an urethral 
calculus to develop?”  R. B. Rice. 

Lima, Ohio, 


A VERSATILE CHAP 

Some time ago I was called to a 
small town to make a tuberculin test 
on some cows for interstate shipment. 
Soon after my arrival, I met a regis- 
tered non-graduate veterinarian. In 
talking with him of his work, and such 
other matters as practitioners discuss 
when they meet,.I was surprised to 
find that veterinary work was only one 
of his various occupations. He stated 
that he was an auctioneer and made the 
best money at that. He was a horse- 
shoer and worked at that some,: besides 
running a hotel. If business in any of. 
these lines became dull, he: played the 
fiddle for country dances. 

I happened to stop over night in his 
town recently and on inquiring about 
the doctor was informed that in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned duties, he 
was city marshal, deputy sheriff and 
special officer for collecting automobile 
taxes. 

J. E. Nance, D. V. S. 

Anadarko, Okla. 


CAUSTICS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF FISTULOUS WITHERS 

I have at hand a copy of Merillat’s 
“Fistula and Poll-Evil,’ and in a gen- 
eral way I am well pleased with the 
work. However, I take exception to 
the statement made on page 69, which 
is as follows: “As regards the applica- 
tion of caustic chemical substances in- 
to tracts, we doubt if there is any char- 
lantry, ancient, medieval or modern, 
that savors more of cruelty and mal- 
practice. The caustics—arsenic, copper 
sulphate, lye, corrosive sublimate, caus- 
tic lime, zine chlorid, etc., etc., after 
dissolving in the albuminous secretions 
overflow the surface of the body, cause 
severe pain, prolonged discomfort and 
permanent blemish. Often large patch- 
es of integument slough away.” 

While the statement is true regard- 
ing some caustics, Major Merrilat 
should not condemn all caustic sub- 
stances for the treatment of fistulous 
withers, without having tried them. I 
have stated fully, in the December is- 
sue of the journal, my opinion of the 





use of concentrated lye for the treat- 
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ment of fistula and also details of the 
manner in which it should be employed. 
I take this occasion to repeat that it is 
a humane method of treatment when 
properly used and one that is very 
practical to employ by the practitioner 








Doctor Jungerman’s Hospital. 


who is not a surgeon. Surface irrita- 
tion and subsequent destruction of tis- 
sue as is exemplified in the illustration 
on page 71 of the afore-mentioned 
work, is an unpardonable offence that 
is due to ignorance or neglect on the 
part of the operator. 


Hiawatha, Kansas. J. G. Jungerman. 





LAMENESS DUE TO CANKER- 
OUS GROWTH 
April 4, 1917, a mule was reported as 
lame in the right foreleg. Examination 
disclosed foot lameness. The horny 
frog was ragged and torn and on par- 
ing away the loose fragments, I found 
that it had been punctured and almost 
the entire frog undermined with canker. 
After stripping off the horny frog, and 
trimming away such protruding portions 
of the raw, cankerous growth as seemed 
to hinder. proper dressing, I applied for- 
maldehyd and a bandage. On April 6th, 
I curetted the dead tissue and applied 
the following mixture: 
Salycilic acid 
Turpentine oil 
Oil of tar 1.20 
Pine tar q. s. 4.80 
The mixture was applied daily, push- 
ing it well into the bottom of all crev- 
ices, placing a pad of oakum over this 
and over all a bandage. 


.60 
1.20 


April 12, signs of healing noted, loose 
fragments of tissue clipped and curetted. 
April 20, the heel showed signs of con- 
tracting and so put on a shoe with clips 
on inside of quarters, spread the heel un- 
der one-half inch, removed loose tissue. 
April 2%, the healing process 
progressing satisfactorily but 
the wound did not look so well, 
so changed the dressing and used 
25 per cent phenol in olive oil. 
The wound cleared up and as- 

sumed a clean, healthy color. 

May 10, returned to dressing 
No. 2. 

June 5, shod with leather, tar 
and oakum and turned to light 
duty. 

July 3, still doing duty, frog 
sound and hard, leather re- 
moved. 

Joun P. Goutp. 

Camp Stotsenberg, P. I. 


SPECIMENS FOR LABORATORY 
EXAMINATIONS 
(Continued from page 56) 
theories connected with his work. In 
order to reduce these problems to the 
minimum we favor a general classifica- 
tion of diseases and from these offer 
suggestions for obtaining and forward- 
ing specimens. For this purpose we 
divide the diseases into the following: 

Group 1.—Acute infectious diseases. 
Anthrax, malignant edema, black leg, 
hemorrhagic septicemia, influenza and 
many other diseases of microbic nature 
are best handled by forwarding blood 
in sterile containers or tissue in fluids 
or inflammatory exudates. 

Group 2.—Acute exanthematous dis- 
eases. Variola of the different animals, 
foot and mouth disease, hog cholera and 
other virus diseases do not come under 
the scope of laboratory diagnosis. The 
negativeness of the specimen, however, 
is an aid to the clinical findings. 

Group 3.—Acute infectious diseases 
with localization in certain organs. 
Strangles, malignant catarrh, contagious 
abortion in cattle. These are not in the 
sense “blood-borne,” but have, as in 
diphtheria in man, purely local manifes- 
tations immediately. Smears taken from 
the local point of involvement serve the 
purpose. In abortion the vaginal secre- 
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tions should be forwarded in sterile con- 
tainers. Blood likewise for complement- 
fixation tests. 

Group 4—Infectious diseases with 
special involvement of the nervous sys- 
tem—rabies and tetanus. In these cases 
the brain should as a whole be for- 
warded. Medico-legal cases necessitate 
the forwarding to the laboratory of tis- 
sues located at the point of original in- 
fection. 

Group 5.—Chronic infectious diseases. 
Tuberculosis,. actinomycosis, bactriomy- 
cosis, glanders and other infectious gran- 
ulomata are best handled by shipping the 
tissue as a whole or excisions of the 
granulomatous masses. In the case of 
glanders the blood should also be for- 
warded for complement-fixation tests. 

Group 6.—Infectious diseases due to 
protozoa. Pyroplasmosis, trypanosomia- 
sis, the leukemias and anemias can best 
be handled by the blood-smear method. 

Group 7%.—Diseases of deranged met- 
abolism do not come under the labora- 
tory sphere. 

Group 8.—Disease due to the higher 
animal parasites—nematodes and plath- 
helminths. The shipment of the con- 
tents of the alimentary tract if the para- 
site makes this his habitat permits the 
microscopist to recognize the eggs even 
though the mature or adult parasite be 
not found. When parasitic disease is 
suspected it is well to also furnish blood 
smears, as the presence of an eosino- 
philia often assists where the ova are 
very scarce. 

Group 9.—In cases of suspected pois- 
oning the stomach should be tied off at 
both ends and with its contents for- 
warded to the laboratory. 

Group 10.—In cases where the drink- 
ing water is suspected a specimen of the 
water should be forwarded for examin- 
ation. 

In conclusion we desire to emphasize 
the fact that not only is the clinical lab- 
oratory that specializes in this field en- 
tirely, your chief aid and support in the 
practice of your profession, but that it 
likewise acts as your protector and buf- 
fer. It enables you to make your state- 
ments unreservedly, knowing that the 


scientific branch of your profession has 
backed up your observations and stands 
back of you in the maintenance of your 
position before your clientele. 


DISPENSING FEES 
(Continued from p. 52, January issue.) 

In localities where it is customary for 
the practicing veterinarian to supply ail 
the drugs and other articles used in the 
treatment of disease, he does not, in 
many instances, receive enough profit 
on his investment. 

In many localities it has become the 
custom for veterinarians to supply these 
articles much as a grocer supplies his 
trade. A client calls at the doctor’s 
office, describes a case, and the veteri- 
narian gives him a bottle of medicine for 
fifty cents, or perhaps a dollar. 

This is not as it should be. The vet- 
erinarian should not be satisfied with a 
living profit on the drugs he furnishes ; 
he should also demand compensation for 
his knowledge in correctly dispensing the 
drugs. He should always figure his 
fee upon the basis of prescription serv- 
ice. If he wrote a prescription for the 
medicine he would naturally make the 
In addi- 


regulation charge of a dollar. 
tion to this the druggist would charge 
from thirty-five cents to a dollar for 
compounding the prescription, depend- 


ing upon the ingredients. As _ veteri- 
nary prescriptions usually contain large 
quantities of drugs the charges are cor- 
respondingly high. 

Under the prescription custom of prac- 
tice the client’s medicine costs him, all 
told, from $1.25 to $2.00 a bottle. In 
localities where the practitioner is in the 
habit of dispensing his own drugs, the 
same bottle of medicine would, in many 
parts of the country, cost the client only 
about fifty cents. This is a weakness in 
the dispensing end of veterinary practice 
that should be eliminated. The veteri- 
narian should charge a reasonable fee for 
compounding the prescription, in addi- 
tion to a reasonable profit on the drugs. 

The charge for a bottle of medicine 
or other form of medicament need not 
always be. in even figures, such as fifty 
cents, seventy-five cents, or a dollar. 
The druggist’s charge is usually in un- 
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even figures, and the veterinarian should 
follow a similar plan in charging for the 
drugs which he dispenses. For.example, 
a veterinarian has been in the habit of 
furnishing his clients. with a bottle of a 
certain liniment for fifty cents. Unless 
he is selling his clients almost pure water 
he is not figuring anything into this cost 
for professional ability; he is making 
only a few cents profit on the drugs and 
container. 

But let him add to this the usual drug- 
gist’s fee for compounding the prescrip- 
tion, say thirty-five cents, making the bot- 
tle of liniment cost eighty-five cents to 
the client, and he will add considerably 
to his income. Let him do this with 
everything he dispenses. Almost any 
fair practice results in dispensing five 
or six hundred bottles of medicine, sev- 
eral hundred tins of ointments and sev- 
eral hundred boxes of medicinal powders 
during the course of a year. If the prac- 
titioner gets the druggist’s fee, or even a 
part of it, on these several items he has 
an increased earning of at least three 
or four hundred dollars annually, pos- 
sibly in many cases, a thousand dollars. 

This is not only legitimate; it is just. 

There is no good reason why the vet- 
erinarian should donate his ability to dis- 
pense intelligently and correctly. 

An item that has had much to do with 
this custom of selling medicine for a 
small profit, is the proprietary formulae 
that are so aburidantly and so alluringly 
advertised and furnished by nearly all 
pharmaceutical houses. These come 
put up in attractive containers, with the 
practitioner’s name on the label. These 
formulae range from colic mixtures to 
heave remedies, and as they are cheap 
and easy to handle some veterinarians 
use them almost entirely. This practice is 
to be deplored. It not only takes away 
a considerable part of the possible earn- 
ings that the practioner could have; it 
also makes him a poor practitioner, 

_ eventually. 

If certain pharmaceutical concerns 
should go out of business some veteri- 
narians would find it almost impossible 
to practice! ! M. R. STEFFENS. 

Brillion, Wis. 

(To Be Continued) 





LIVESTOCK ON THE FARM 
(Continued from page 74) 


ral-fold purpose of livestock on the 
farm: (1) to furnish power—the horse ; 
(2) to provide protein food for man— 
meat, milk and eggs; (3) to supply fat- 
ty food—butter, lard and tallow; (4) to 
yield material for clothing—wool; and 
(5) to conserve soil fertility. 


The fact is emphasized that livestock 
offers the farmer an avenue of escape 
from the poverty which surely follows 
excessive grain farming without a prop- 
er return of fertility. Moreover, the 
raising of livestock promises increasing- 
ly rich returns. The limits in the possi- 
bilities of livestock farming are yet far 
from being reached. The raising of stock 
makes possible the utilization of much 
hilly, and mountainous land for grazing 
which cannot be farmed profitably by the 
crop-rotation system; it also affords a 
means of using refuse grain and after- 
math which would otherwise not be used. 


More equitable distribution of labor ; 
throughout the year ; less expense in har- 
vesting and marketing grain, hence less 
capital invested in machinery; and the 
use of waste feed, are among the ad- 
vantages urged by the author in favor of 
livestock farming. The cost of fencing, 
one of the most serious handicaps in es- 
tablishing a stock farm, is discussed and 
practical advice given relative to building 
and maintaining fences. 


In discussing the profit and economy 
of livestock raising, considerable im- 
portance is attached to the fact that much 
of the food eaten by stock is returned 
to the soil—four-fifths of the food con- 
sumed being restored with the addition 
of bacteria, which develop in the alimen- 
tary tract of the animal by the hundreds 
and millions. These germs mingling 
within the soil furnish mineral plant food 
direct, and work day and night liberat- 
ing and gathering plant food, causing 
the plants to thrive better and sell for 
more. Thus it is that the livestock farmer 
grows richer and the grain farmer, after 
the first few years, grows poorer. 

Crop rotation is especially necessary 
with stock farming, and under this head 
much valuable advice is given as to the 
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best methods to employ to restore the 
elements taken out of the soil by the 
previous crop. 

The livestock farmer is in a sense a 
manufacturer. He takes the grain and 
converts it into a higher priced article. 
He makes a finished product out of the 
raw material, thus enabling him to get 
larger returns from his farm. 

Various chapters in the book are de- 
voted to the discussion of raising horses, 
cows, sheep and poultry, and the scien- 
tific raising of swine is discussed at great 
length. All in all, the book is replete 
with information of value to all engaged 
in the raising of livestock on either a 
large or small scale. 





BALANCED AND UNBALANCED 
RATIONS 


The paper by E. B. Hart, E. V. Mc- 
Collum and H. Steenbock and G. C. 
Humphrey* is an important contribu- 
tion along the line of physiology and 
has a distinct relation to toxemia. The 
summary of the authors is as follows: 


“This paper summarizes the results 
of further studies of the physiological 
value of restricted rations. The data 
presented are limited to observations 
on growing and reproducing heifers, 
and are especially concerned with the 
effect of the nutrients from the wheat 
and corn plants. 

“Restriction to the wheat plant as a 
source of ‘balanced’ nutrients (wheat 
grain plus wheat straw) did not sus- 
tain growth with Holstein heifers. 
Such animals also failed to show estrus 
and could not be bred. 

“Marked pathological conditions re- 
sulted, such as blindness, feeble and 
emaciated condition and abnormal ex- 
citability followed by collapse. Evi- 
dence is presented which fixes the re- 
sponsibility for such a condition on two 
factors in the ration: (1) poor salt mix- 
ture and (2) inherent toxicity in the 
grain. 

“Improvement of the ration could 
not be made by additions of salt alone. 

“By the use of corn stover as a 


———- 


* Jour. Agri. Research, 10: 175-198, ‘pl. 18-32. 


roughage in place of the wheat straw, 
growth was sustained but reproduction 
was only partially successful, depend- 
ing upon the stamina of the mother. 
Where reproduction was successful in 
the first gestation period, it failed in 
the second, owing to the cumulativie 
effect of the wheat toxicity. 

“By the use of alfalfa hay to take 
the place of one-half of the wheat 
straw, results similar to those with 
corn stover were secured. Growth was 
splendid, reproduction normal in the 
first gestation period, but weakness ap- 
peared in the second gestation. The al- 
falfa and corn stover introduced a bet- 
ter salt mixture, a little different 
protein mixture, and probably a more 
plentiful supply of growth-promoting 
substances, all of which, according to 
our hypothesis, would either individu- 
ally or collectively improve the ration, 
but not necessarily make it perfect. It 
might still fail if the mass of toxicity 
were too large. 

“Baking the wheat grain did not im- 
prove it. 

“The particular effect of these all- 
wheat-grain rations was a cause of 
marked histological changes in the ner- 
vous tissue of the offspring. The mo- 
tor cells partly degenerated and the 
spinal cord showed a more or less 
edematous condition. This was analo- 
gous to our observations on swine with 
wheat-grain feeding. On wheat-grain 
and wheat-straw rations growing heif- 
ers also showed symptoms of nerve de- 
generation, as evidenced by blindness 
and great excitability. The causes of 
the disturbance were due to the inher- 
ent toxicity of the wheat grain and not 
to the deficiencies of vitamines. 

“Corn-grain plus wheat-straw al- 
lowed sustained growth, but at a slow 
rate. The offspring were weak or 
dead. Additions of salt to this ration 
made it normal, indicating that this 
was the only factor needed for perfect 
nutrition with this ration. 

“A physiologically complete ration 
such as the corn-grain and corn-stover 
mixture could not be disturbed, at 
least in a single gestation, by altering 
the calcium-magnesium ratio through 
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the addition of magnesium salts. Even 
the addition of mineral acids to this 
ration, in such quantities as to make 
the urine of the individuals receiving it 
acid to litmus and rich in ammonium 
salts, did not disturb its nutritive com- 
pleteness. 

“The addition, however, of wheat 
embryo to a corn ration did cause dis- 
turbances, bringing about early abor- 
tions. This was due to the high con- 
tent of the toxic material of the wheat 
kernel. 

“Considerations of the influence of 
such investigations on practice are al- 
so presented.” 





LIVESTOCK POISONING 

(Continued from page 80) 
bore, greasewood, Russian thistle, cow 
herb. larkspur (six species are given), 
monkshood, wild cherry, lupine, loco 
weed, buck bean, snow on the mountain, 
sumach, poison ivy, cowbane, Indian 
hemp, swamp laurel, milk weed, flower- 
ing night shade, buffalo bur, black hen- 
bane, jimson weed, thorn apple, woody 
aster, sneezeweed, cockle bur, Colorado 
rubber plant. Many of these plants are 
illustrated. The accounts of the different 
plants are concise, not only in regard to 
character, but the symptoms of poison- 
ing. The authors have a useful table 
showing the altitudes at which the differ- 
ent plants occur. 


TREATMENT OF PASTURES 

Dr. E. W. Murphy’, in an article, 
found a remarkably low percentage of 
“rickets, cribbles and paralysis,” states 
the “fresh succulent foods contain pro- 
tective substances or vitamins, which are 
essential to life.” 

In impoverished soils during drought 
times there is a paucity of these 
“protective substances.” Hilda Kincaid 
under the direction of Professor Osborne 
found a remarkable low percentage of 
important minerals in Victorian grasses 
like the kangaroo grass. It is also stated 
by the department of agriculture of New 
South Wales that where bone-chewing in 
cattle is prevalent and “stiffness” and 
eventually death follows, the herbage is 


1Journal Dept. Agrl., Victoria, 15: pp. 449-456. 





remarkably deficient in phosphorus. In 
New Zealand the administration of a 
syrup of iron and phosphorus to cows 
sick with “bush sickness” gave good re- 
sults, and a lick made up of lime salt and 
perchlorid of iron was found to be very 
beneficial. In the different forms of 
paralysis and impaction called by the va- 
rious names of “winton disease,” “Yam- 
buk disease,” “cribbles,” etc., there is one 
constant factor of low content of phos- 
phoric acid in the herbage, and in such 
case the plant is ill nourished and proba- 
bly deficient in vitamins. The author 
found beneficial effects following the use 
of bone meal as a top dressing. He con- 
tends that by properly treating the pad- 
dock the disease known as paralysis can 
be prevented. 


THE WESTERN WATER 
HEMLOCK 

Dr. A. C. Jacobson’, of the Nevada Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station has made a 
notable contribution on the chemistry of 
the poisoning from water hemlock or 
cowbane. The species studied by the 
author Cicuta Occidentalis of the Vagans 
group. The author believes that C. Oc- 
cidentalis, C. Vagans and C. Sonnsi are 
not distinct types. The western hem- 
lock he thinks is not entitled to be called 
a perennial, as it does not live for more 
than one year. In regard to the poison- 
ous principle he says: “When the water 
hemlock rhizome, described in the fore- 
going section, is cut in two, drops of a 
yellowish balsam-like liquid ooze out 
upon the cut surface. A penetrating ar- 
omatic odor is observed which is charac- 
teristic of this substance. In about a 
minute the light-yellowish color of the 
droplets changes to light red, and 
reddish brown. This color change is not 
produced by light nor is it an oxidation 
process.” 

“This yellowish viscid liquid is the 
poisonous principle of the plant. It is 
also found in the stem, particularly in the 
lower portions, but in relatively small 
amount. A Frenchman by the name of 
M. Brandes, recorded by Trumel, named 
this poison cicutoxin. At least thirty- 
eight years later, Prof. Boehm of Dor- 


«Technical Bull., Nevada Agrl. Exp. Sta. 81: pp. 1- 
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pat, Russia, apparently not aware of the 
Frenchman’s name for the substance, al- 
so gave it the same name. The name 
cicutoxin has since been woven into the 
literature so extensively that it would 
hardly seem advisable to rename it, al- 
though this could now be done upon a 
rational chemical basis.” 

In regard to the toxicology the author 
records some valuable data as follows: 

“Symptoms: The symptoms of cicu- 
toxin poisoning may be divided into three 
stages ; a prodromal, a paroxysmal, and a 
paralytic. The prodromal stage is the 
time precursory to visible symptoms, and 
embraces a period of from twenty to for- 
ty minutes after the cicutoxiti has been 
administered per os, or hypodermically. 
This stage represents the time required 
for the poison to be absorbed either from 
the alimentary tract or the tissues into 
the blood stream. The animal appears 
normal in every way with the exception 
that there is a slight increase in the rate 
of respiration and a certain twitching of 
the muscles of the mouth and ears, and 
also, in certain cases,,there seems to be 
an immediate nervous disturbance 
sometimes causing nausea and vomiting, 
and sometimes a forcible expulsion of the 
contents of the colon and bladder. The 
phenomenon is not characteristic of any 
one class of animals, but is rather idiosyn- 
critic. When the poison is administered 
intravenously, the animal at once passes 
into the second or paroxysmal stage. In 
human cases, abdominal pains have been 
recorded during the latter part of the 
prodromal stage.” 

“The paroxysmal stage begins with a 
strong salivation and tremors of the en- 
tire body. Then the animal may make a 
sudden crouch and with a tremendous 
leap goes into the first convulsion, or 
the convulsion may come on gradually, 
by a slow, involuntary extension of the 
limbs and a bending backward of the 
head and back. This tonic spasm may 
last from a few seconds to about a min- 
ute, during which time the whole body is 
rigid, respiration suspended, and at the 
height of the spasm, the heart stops in 
diastole, so that the animal appears dead. 
The author finds that, with cats and 
rabbits, the first paroxysm differs from 
the succeeding ones in that the first is a 


tonic spasm, while the succeeding ones 
are clonic and accompanied by trismus. 
After the first spasm has subsided the an- 
imal regains its feet and may walk a few 
steps, usually with staggering gait, and 
will appear normal for a period of from 
one to fifteen minutes, depending upon 
the size of the dose. For a lethal dose 
these rest intervals will grow shorter and 
shorter until the paroxysms are almost 
continuous, and the animal is said to be 
in the third or paralytic stage.” 

The treatment to be recommended is 
in an unsatisfactory state. There is no 
specific antidote for the poison. An 
emetic should be given as soon as possi- 
ble. A decoction of tobacco leaves in 
warm water or dilute vinegar seems to 
have given better results than an emetic 
administered hypodermically. Narcotics 
like morphine are useful to diminish the 
paroxysms. The following case of pois- 
oning and the antidote given will be of 
interest : 

“A daughter of Martin Mueller and 
the two daughters of George Maurer, 
twins of five years, also ate of these 
roots, but sparingly. These three suf- 
fered epilepsy, but ina milder form. An 
antidote dissolved in vinegar was given; 
all vomited, and in a short time fully re- 
covered.” 

The work of Professor Jacobson is to 
be highly complimented. 


POISONING IN A PASTURE. 

Dr. D. L. Fry, of Custer, Michigan, 
sends the following letter and specimen 
of Black Night Shade (Solanum nig- 
rum): 

“T have been having some trouble of 
late with cattle dying suddenly while on 
pasture. The pasture these cattle die 
on is rather a level tract of land of which 
some is improved and some is unim- 
proved and is a little wet in spring or 
through the rainy season, but still pro- 
duces fairly good crops of hay and oats, 
as well as potatoes. I am mailing you a 
specimen and would like to know what 
you think as to whether it is deadly 
night shade or if cattle will eat this when 
pasture gets short. It grows on the 
above mentioned land. 

“The autopsy showed the mouth, 
tongue, throat and muscles running down 
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the neck and into the heart were very 
dark, the heart sack and heart were very 
dark from inflammation. The lungs 
seemed normal.” 

Cattle under stress of hunger will eat 
the Black Night Shade or stubble berry. 
The fruit of a form of this plant is used 
for preserves. I doubt whether there is 
much in the way of a toxic substance Th 
the fruit. Certainly the ripe fruit when 
fed to animals as we did in our labora- 
tory does not produce poisoning. The 
Black Night Shade has long been re- 
garded as poisonous. Probably the laity 
in times past made a mistake in the 
identification of the plant. It is prob- 
ably that the laity in early days mistook 
the Black Henbane for the Black Night 
Shade. The berries of the former are 
known to be toxic. It is another matter 
when it comes to the leaves of the Black 
Night Shade. These are poisonous. The 
leaves contain the alkaloid, solanin. The 
symptoms of poisoning are stupefac- 
tion, staggering, loss of feeling and con- 
sciousness. The pupils of the eye are 
generally dilated. Death is due to 
paralysis of the lungs. Cases of poison- 
ing from this plant have been reported 
from time to time. 





PELLAGRA AND SIMILAR MAL- 
NUTRITIONAL DISEASES 

Dr. L. W. Sambon, who originated 
the hypothesis that pellagra was an in- 
sect-borne disease has-made an investi- 
gation of the disease in the British West 
Indies and states that the disease exists 
there and has for some time. Dr. Sam- 
bon does not agree with those who 
classify it as a “deficiency” disease. He 
does not adduce much evidence accord- 
ing to the paper published. “Reports on 
Pellagra in the West Indies” is only a 
preliminary report. The extended re- 
port will no doubt give more details con- 
cerning the theories of the disease. 
Ernest S. Reynolds,? in a very excellent 
address on the causes of disease discuss- 
es the subject in an admirable manner, 
but the matter that interests us in this 
connection is food poisoning, due to im- 
proper feeding. Many abnormalities of 
blood pressure are due to improper feed- 


41London Lancet, 1917, p. 866. 
2London Lancet, 1917, p. 703. 


ing. He concludes that disseminated 
sclerosis is caused by a poison acting on 
certain special nerve tissues. How this 
poison is derived should be made the 
subject of important research. W. H. 
Wilcox® discusses some of the diseases 
produced by improper food rations. He 
calls attention to the fact that anti-beri- 
beri vitamins occur in the aleurone layer 
of the grain beneath the husk, and also in 
the germ of the grain. British flour, ow- 
ing to excessive refinement involving 
the almost complete removal of the aleur- 
one layer with the husk, and also of the 
germ is not protective against beri-beri. 
The “dhall” in the Indian dietary is pro- 
tective against beri-beri. For these rea- 
sons the Indian does not run the risk of 
getting beri-beri. Investigations carried 
on show that when “dhall” oatmeal, as 
well as yeast, was given to prevent beri- 
beri, the yeast plant being rich in vita- 
mins, extract of yeast in Mesopotamia 
is used under the name of marmite—the 
disease has been greatly reduced. 


EQUINE INFLUENZA DISCUS- 
SED BY CHICAGO VETERIN- 
ARIANS 
The regular January meeting of the 
Chicago Veterinary Society was held at 
the Great Northern Hotel, Tuesday 
evening, January 8th., The feature 
of the program was an address by 
Dr. C. A. Zell, describing his labora- 
tory investigations of equine influenza. 
Dr. Zell states that it is his conviction 
that the bacillus of Schiitz, the bacillus 
of Lignieres, the bodies of Gaffky and 
Lithrs and others which have been de- 
scribed as factors in the causation of 
equine influenza are but secondary fac- 
tors and that the primary cause is a 
filtrable virus. He explained that he 
had extracted nasal and pulmonary dis- 
charge from cases of equine influenza 
and filtrated the extracts through a 
Berkefeld filter and that the injection of 
this bacillus-free filtrate produced an ex- 
traordinary reaction, great local swelling, 
heat and pain, profuse nasal and lach- 
rymal discharge, marked cough, high 
temperature and complete inappetence. 
A second injection a week later produced 
the same symptoms of less severity. 





8London Lancet, 1917, p. 677. 
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Third and fourth injections gave no re- 
actions. . 

Dr. Zell mentioned that none of the 
bacterins heretofore used for the pre- 
vention of equine influenza have been 
more than moderately successful and 
that most of them have not possessed 
the curative value reasonably expected 
from the bacterin. 

He stated that he had prepared bac- 
terins from the organisms mentioned 
above and also from a large number of 
others, uniformly found in the , dis- 
charges of subjects affected with influen- 
za, and that to this bacterin he had added 
the filtrate containing the unidentified 
virus of the disease and that such bacter- 
ins had been practically 100 per cent ef- 
fective as a prophylactic and had a 
marked and prompt curative effect. 

Dr. J. M. Parks stated that he had 
used the bacterin prepared by Dr. Zell 
over a period of two years, but had 
used it all told on one hundred cases, 
since he had used it only in the very 
severe cases of eqine influenza and that 
he considered it as having far more cura- 
tive power than any other bacterin he 
had ever used, or in fact than any other 
line of treatment and that in severe cases 
he relied upon this bacterin and nothing 
else. His loss in the one hundred se- 
vere cases was just two per cent. Dr. 
Parks had not used it as a prophylactic 
measure. 

Dr. A. C. Worms stated that he had 
had considerable experience ; with Dr. 
Zell’s bacterin as a prophylactic agent 
and regarded it as by far the best bacter- 
in he had used for that purpose. He 
thought it possessed great value as a 
treatment for all cases excepting those 
having pulmonary complications, and in 
these he considered it ineffectual. 

Dr. Worms does not believe that an 
uncomplicated case of equine influenza 
is a serious matter. He stated that lam- 
initis, articular rheumatism, pneumonia, 
diarrhea and cellulitis were common 
complications in his practice, and that 
of all these complications, he considered 
cellulitis the most serious. 

Dr. Geo. P. Frost stated that he had 
been called to a barn in which there were 
seventy horses, sixteen of them affected 
with equine influenza. He put the sick 
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ones on bacterin treatment, using Dr. 
Zell’s treatment, and gave the well ani- 
mals the same treatment as a prophy- 
lactic. All the sick animals recovered 
and there was no further extension of 
the disease. 

Dr. Jas. Robertson in a general dis- 
cussion of equine influenza became some- 
what reminiscent and told of the days 
years ago when Chicago veterinarians 
were treating a great many more horses 
than they are today and when he had 
contracts for a number of large barns 
containing hundreds of horses each. 
He stated that at that time his treat- 
ment for equine influenza was good ven- 
tilation and good sanitation. That he 
took affected cases immediately from the 
crowded barns, blanketed them and 
stood them in an open shed, regardless 
of the weather, and that his losses from 
this disease were almost nil, and what 
was even better for the owner, the dis- 
ease ran a very rapid course and recoy- 
ery took place in most instances in a 
few days. 

Dr. C. A. White renewed a discussion 
under consideration at a former meeting, 
as to whether or not dogs suffer from an- 
trum abscesses, and presented several 
dog skulls to illustrate his contention. 
Dr. White holds that the term “antrum 
abscess” is a misnomer or a wrong di- 
agnosis and that the condition is really 
an alveolar abscess. The skulls seemed 
to bear out his statement. 


THE LIAUTARD LIBRARY — 
ARMY HORSE TRANSPORT 
SERVICE 

The December meeting of the New 
York City. Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held December 5th in the Car- 
negie Laboratory. 

Dean Hoskins of the New York 
State Veterinary College at New ‘York 
City had sent out announcements invit- 
ing all veterinarians in the vicinity to 
be present at the opening of the Alex- 
ander Liautard Library, the hour and a 
half preceding the meéting. 

This was a very pleasant furiction, 
many ladies being present as well as- 
some of the good friends of the school 
who are not of our profession.’ The_li- 
brary meeting was called to order by 
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Chairman Dr. George Berns, who re- 
viewed briefly the history of the li- 
brary; how Dr. Liautard had, through 
Dr. Ellis, offered to present his library 
to the college, and that shortly follow- 
ing this good news Drs. Ellis, Gill and 
Hoskins had conceived the idea of 
using the unusued portion of the fund 
subscribed for the entertainment at the 
fiftieth anniversary of the A. V. M. A. 
held in New York City in 1913. Ac- 
cordingly, they obtained the consent of 
those who had contributed to the fund, 
and as a result $870 was put aside for 
the expense of importing the books 
and arranging the library nucleus. The 
books were finally landed in America, 
and the matter laid dormant until Dean 
Hoskins renewed interest in it, and he 
has now added considerably to Dr. 
Liautard’s 3000 volumes. 

Our good and true friend, Dr. Munn, 
spoke next, particularly of the beauti- 
ful character of Dr. Liautard and what 
he did for the character of his students. 
He expressed delight that his sister 
profession (Dr. Munn is a physician). 
in which he has taken such an interest 
for many years, is doing such splendid 
work in the conservation of livestock. 

Dr. Thomas Smith followed Dr. 
Munn and pleaded for the perpetua- 
tion and addition to the efforts of this 
great man and his followers, who 
brought the profession in this country 
up to its present high standard. Dr. 
Ellis and Dr. Cochran added words of 
history. 

Dean Hoskins then told how Dr. 
Liautard had spent 60 years in gather- 
ing these precious volumes. His library 
contains books in five languages. This 
library has been materially increased by 
the books of the late Dr. Roscoe R. 
Bell and of scme living authors. He 
spoke particularly of Maj. Merillat 
having recently added a copy of all of 
his works, and the Dean placed special 
emphasis on the fact that he wished it 
made use of by the entire profession, 
and that he had established a system 
whereby any veterinarian could borrow 
any of the books. 

As the program was about to end 
Dr. Hoskins, after stating that there 
was a man in our midst who had prac- 








ticed nearly 40 years and by diligence 
and thoroughness is now able to retire 
with a sufficient competence for the 
balance of his life; in order that he 
might have some knowledge of the re- 
spect and esteem in which he is held 
by the profession of his state and the 
nearby states, in the behalf of a few of 
his friends as a testimonial he present- 
ed to Dr. Goerge Berns of Brooklyn 
a silver water bottle and tray. It was 
plain to see that the surprise literally 
stunned the recipient and, while his 
face glowed with pleasure, he could 
only say, “Thank you,” but the way 
he said it meant much. 

Routine business completed, resolu- 
tions were presented and adopted ex- 
pressing sympathy for Secretary Mac- 
Kellar, who recently through accident 
lost his wife. 

A paper was read by Dr. David Mc- 
Auslin, “The Innocent Abroad!” The 
doctor having made seven trips to Italy 
on horse transports, his paper dealt 
with his experience on these trips, and 
it was very interesting. He described 
first the space a horse was given, 2 feet 
4 inches wide and 8 feet long. Speak- 
ing of practical points that are of value 
in reducing mortality, he mentioned 
special attention to diet, mashes, plenty 
of salt; this is of particular value in 
reducing the number of cases of azotu- 
ria. Corn is a good appetizer for tiie 
western horse. Water frequently, the 
amount being guided larcvely by the 
temperature; in hot and sultry weather 
frequent watering is of great advan- 
tage. 

Ventilation is an important factor, 
using judgment and caution so as to 
get the proper movement of air with- 
out draft. Since it is impractical to 
clean the stables daily, the manure 
should be daily disinfected to control 
flies, odor, etc. 

Keeping each horse in its own st2!l 
adds to its comfort and stamina. He 
believes strychnin has been  disas- 
trously used in pulmonary and _ heart 
cases. 

Abortion on shipboard is common, 
and it is a mistake to ship mares in 
foal. Surgery is impractical, excepting 
the opéning of abcesses'stich as stran- 
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FACTS ABOUT DRUGS 


gles, or those that result from chaf- 
fing, 

He described the unloading of the 
horses and mules from the steamers 
into the cars by the Italian soldiers as 
being very brutal. He told of some of 
the barbaric treatments administered 
by the sea-going quacks, a trick that a 
particularly reprehensible one played 
to get exhausted animals up at the end 
of the voyage so that they might land 
and enable him to get his bonus con- 
sisted in giving grain doses hypoder- 
mically of strychnine and injecting 
aqua ammonia and turpentine into 
the urethera. Such acts naturally causes 
serious reflection on the American vet- 
erinarian by those who do not know 
the difference between the capable 
graduated man and the unscrupulous 
fakir. 

In concluding his remarks, the doc- 
tor made it plain that capable veterina- 
rians and good assistants could render 
great service on a transport. 

Dr. E. B. Ackerman also spoke on 
the importance cf ventilation on the 
transports. Following this paper a 
form letter was then read by the sec- 
retary. It had been prepared by the 
committee to arrange for substitutes 
to care for the practice of those gone 
into military service. 

Military matters were then discussed 
and Doctor Hoskins stated that there 
was a movement on foot to have Con- 
gress establish a separate veterinary 
corps the same as the British Army 
has, as the wisdom of this has been 
conclusively proved. Veterinary stu- 
dents have been exempted by order 
No. 151, which also exempts ammuni- 
tien workers unless unusual conditions 
make it necessary to call upon them. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Dr. Charles Chase, 
Bay Shore, N. J.; Vice President, Dr. 
Thomas Smith, Jersey City; Secretary, 
Dr. Robert MacKellar, New York City. 

J. F. De Vine. 

Goshen, N. Y. 





Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, 
an’ “Tommy, ’ow’s yer soul?” 

But it’s “Thin red line of ’eroes” when 
the drums begin to roll—Kipling. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE LEARN 
ABOUT DRUGS? 

The following excerpts from Milks’ 
“Practical Veterinary Pharmacology 
and Therapeutics” is thought to be of 
such interest and value as to warrant 
reproduction here.. 

“It is a problem to determine just 
what should be learned about drugs, 
because the subject of materia medica 
1s so extensive. There are many things 
impossible and unnecessary to learn. 
Thus it is not necessary to learn the 
pharmaceutical definition, place of 
growth, manner of collection and prep- 
aration, physical properties except of 
the more important ones, microscopic 
anatomy, melting points, adulterations, 
tests, etc. These are all valuable data 
for the pharmacists and chemists upon 
whom we must depend for our medi- 
cines. We should, however, learn— 


“1. The official and Latin name, and 
common synonyms, because the Latin 
name is used in prescription writing 
and the English name and synonyms 
are used in the literature. 

“2. Source. So far as the most im- 
portant drugs are concerned. 

“3. Characteristics. Of only the 
most common and easily determined 
drugs. Form, color, taste, etc. 

“4. Composition of the inorganic. 
So far as the composition would influ- 
ence its use or comptability. 

“5. Active ingredients of organic 
preparations: alkaloids, glucosides, re- 
sins, etc. It is necessary for us to 
know upon what a drug depends for 
action, as well as the source of some of 
the principles which are used alone. 
The composition is also important from 
the standpoint of compatibility. 

“6. Solubilities. So far as is. con- 
cerned in the use of drugs. 

“7. Incompatibilities. The incom- 
patibilities that are of importance in 
prescribing or using the drugs should 
be known. 

“8. Form in which drugs may be ob- 
tained and administered. Preparations 
and their strength and doses, especially 
of the official and more commonly used 
unofficial preparations. 

“9. Physiological or pharmacological 
action. Method by which the drug acts. 
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Its action externally and locally. 

“10. How it is absorbed and elimi- 
nated. 

“11. Untoward or side actions. 

“12. Toxicology. 

“13. . Uses or therapeutics. 

“14. Contraindications. 

‘£15. Administration.” 





THE VETERINARIAN AND 
THE LAW 
(Continued from page 54) 

practitioner are not limited to his patrons. 
Having been entrusted with certain priv- 
ileges by society, he is also put under 
obligation to protect society. By enact- 
ment he is generally required to report 
the presence of infectious disease, and 
his tailure to do so is made punishable. 
In addition to the statutory obligation 
mentioned, the law requires that he must 
use reasonable care to prevent the spread 
of infectious disease. He should use 
reasonable measures to insure that -the 
disease does not spread from his patients 
to others, and in the absence of legal 
governmental authorities he would be 
justified in acting as a local health offi- 
cer and compel precautions to be taken 
by the owner of the sick animal. It fre- 
quently happens that the owner objects 
to quarantine, and that therefore pres- 
sure is brought to induce the practitioner 
to refrain from reporting the presence 
of infectious disease. If in consequence 
of his neglect to make report the disease 
spreads to other animals the veterinarian 
may and should be held liable for all 
damage resulting. For example, if as a 
result of his conniving, a disease spreads 
to two or three herds in a community, 
and fifty animals die, the guilty veterin- 
arian may be held to the individual own- 
ers for the value of the dead animals, 
plus the expenses for care and treatment 
and loss of use of animals, plus the de- 
creased value of the animals that recover. 
In addition, by civil suit the government- 
al agency interested might recover all the 
expenses made necessary by the. larger 
outbreak, and the practitioner would also 
be liable to punishment as a criminal. 

There is a certain species of animal 
familiarly known as “A Smart Alec.” If 


- he happens to hold a license as a veterin- 


arian and gets caught in such a case as 
has just been described, he laughs in his 


sleeve and snickers, “They can’t prove 
that I knew that the disease was infec- 
tious, and therefore they can’t hold me.” 
In order to hold him liable it is not neces- 
sary to show that he knew the nature of 
the disease he was treating. As a li- 
censed practitioner he is presumed to 
have ordinary professional knowledge, 
and if the symptoms and circumstances 
are such as to lead a properly qualified 
practitioner to believe that the disease is 
infectious it would be presumed that he 
did so know, and he would therefore be 
held liable. 

In the restriction of infectious disease 
time is important, just as it is in case of 
fire. A false alarm is preferable to de- 
lay, and in a doubtful case a provisional 
notice should be sent at once. A wise 
man will make sure that the gun he picks 
up is not loaded before he points it at his 
friend. If he neglects this precaution it 
will be no excuse in law or reason that 
“he didn’t know it was loaded.” The 
jury may think that the death of his 
friend is sufficient punishment and may 
therefore free him, but throughout his 
life he must remember that he is a crimi- 
nal. That he didn’t know that a case he 
was treating was infectious may be an 
explanation for a veterinarian’s neglect 
of precautions, but it is no excuse if the 
circumstances are such as to raise even 
a reasonable doubt in the mind of one 
who is properly qualified. It is his busi- 
ness to know. That the user of protec- 
tive sera does not know that the manu- 
facturer who sells his products at sus- 
picious prices is careless, and that the 
sera also bears harmful germs, is no 
excuse for the harm he does. It is the 
veterinarian’s business to know, and a 
few damage suits may be the means of 
boring holes through the thick skulls of 
some of the members of the profession. 
Such suits will also tend to purge the 
ranks of pretenders. 

In law veterinarians are classed as 
physicians, and the words of Hippocrates 
written more than twenty-three centuries 
ago are as applicable today as when they 
were written: “As upon the stage there 
are many who though they have the ap- 
pearance and dress of actors are not real 
actors, so there are many physicians in 
name but few in reality”—and one of the 
aims of the law is to sift out this chaff. 
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-Anthrax Products 
Lederle 


Simultaneous Vaccination 


The Simultaneous Vaccination with LEDERLE’S Anti-Anthrax Serum and 
Spore Vaccine has established itself as a most effective and reliable method of pre- 
venting Anthrax in domestic animals. 

Over three hundred thousand animals have been effectively vaccinated by the 
LEDERLE Simultaneous Method in Anthrax districts, and losses from failure of 
protection occurred only in isolated instances. On the other hand, this method of 
vaccination has also proven effective in checking further losses in actual outbreaks 
of Anthrax. 

One of the greatest assets of this method of vaccination is that direct losses 
from the vaccination have not been reported in a single instance, which places the 
Simultaneous Method of Vaccination as the only absolutely safe procedure against 
losses suStained from the vaccination. 

In localities where Anthrax is prevalent and occurs annually, the Simultane- 
ous Treatment has gained popularity with the veterinarians, since it placed in their 
hands a method by which they could attain results not only in herds where the dis- 
ease has not yet appeared, but also in actual outbreaks. 

One of the most prominent live stock sanitarians from a State where Anthrax 
is the most prevalent disease, has expressed himself with regard to the Simultane- 
ous Vaccination, as follows: 





“We have indisputable records that will absolutely demonstrate to the 
most skeptical mind that the simultaneous treatment, especially where 
the serum is potent and where the vaccine is sufficiently strong, that there 
. ont any longer any necessity of extensive outbreaks existing in cattle 

erds.” 


The following statement is quoted from a circular of “Facts About Anthrax,” 
published by the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of California: 


“Vaccinations for Anthrax.—There are on the market several prepara- 
tions for the prevention of Anthrax, but the only one recommended by 
this Station is Anti-Anthrax Serum used either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with the Spore Vaccine.” 


Surely no better endorsement is necessary than the above quoted statements. 
The advantages of this Simultaneous Method can be set forth as follows: 
It confers immediate protection. 
Requires only single handling of the animals. 
Reduces the losses from vaccination to a minimum. 





Double Vaccinations 


(Attenuated Spore Vaccines) 


In Anthrax districts where the disease has not yet appeared and the vaccination 
of the animals is undertaken early in the Spring, double vaccination with LED- 
ERLE’S Attenuated Spore Vaccines has proven to be effective and to possess great 
advantages over the Pasteur method. The fact that the Spore Vaccines can be ac- 
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curately standardized to a definite dosage insures uniform immunity in the vacci- 
nated animals and thereby greater resistance against the natural infection. 

The statistical data available clearly demonstrates that double vaccination with 
LEDERLE’S Spore Vaccines has conferred upon the animals in almost every in- 
stance sufficient immunity to protect them against the subsequent exposures in An- 
thrax localities. 

The advantages of LEDERLE’S Attentuated Spore Vaccines are their splendid 
keeping qualities together with an accurate standardization, and !.ithermore LED- 
ERLE’S Spore Vaccines are so preserved as to prevent deterioration. These qual- 
ities prominently establish the product as superior to vaccines prepared by the Pas- 
teur method, which cannot be accurately standardized and which deteriorate within 
a very short time after their preparation. 





Treatment of Anthrax 
With 
Lederle’s Anti-Anthrax Serum 


Prior to the advent of LEDERLE’S Anti-Anthrax Serum in the United States 
it has been generally accepted that 90 to 95% of the affected animals succumb to 
the disease. During the past year the treatment of animals affected with Anthrax 
with Anti-Anthrax Serum has reduced the mortality to less than 30% and some 
veterinafians even claim that if the serum injections are made before the. Anthrax 
germs flood the circulation, practically every animal can be saved. 

It is essential to use liberal quantities of the serum for the treatment of 
Anthrax, the dosage depending upon the severity of the disease. In slighter.cases 
the serum is administered subcutaneously, whereas in the more severe cases’ it is 
to be given intravenously in not less than 100 cc. doses, to be repeated in from 18 
to 24 hours. 

Quoting again from the circular, “Facts About Anthrax,” published by the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the University of California: 


“Doses for curative treatment are recommended as indicated on the 
label. The improved serum now on the market has great curative value 
and should be used in outbreaks whenever obtainable.” 


IMPORTANT 


Veterinarians in Anthrax districts cannot better assist our government in the present great 
struggle than by urging stock owners to vaccinate their stock and by treating all cases of 
Anthrax with Anthrax Serum. SO DO YOUR BIT! 


PRICES 


SIMULTANEOUS VACCINATION—Package containing 10 complete treatments (100 
cc. of serum and 10 cc. of vaccine) 

ANTHRAX SPORE VACCINE (Double Vaccination)—Package of 2 vials containing 
Vaccine No. 1 and Vaccine No. 2, comprising 10 complete vaccinations 

Package of 2 vials containing Vaccine No. 1 and Vaccine No. 2, comprising 20 complete 

















Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling Agents, Messrs. 
Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, or to one of the following branches: 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


1133 Marshall Field Annex Firestone Building 1120 Maison Blanche 
Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Blackleg Filtrate— 
slecderle 


Those who have had actual experience with the control of Blackleg 
have long realized the necessity of a product which would safely and ef- 
fectively immunize animals against the disease. 


While it must be recognized that Blackleg Vaccine prepared in the us- 
ual pellet and powder form has given splendid results, however its short- 
comings on account of its irregular immunizing action and the direct 
losses. resulting from the vaccinations have caused many complaints against 
the reliability of the method. 


Recognizing the shortcomings of the vaccine, investigators have been at 
work to develop a safer and more uniform product which would avoid losses 
from vaccination and at the same time confer to the animals an effective pro- 
tection against Blackleg. 


The development of BLACKLEG FILTRATE—LEDERLE has 
proven to fulfill the requirements of an effective immunizing product. 


When we announced the successful accomplishment of LEDERLE’S 
Germ Free Blackleg Filtrate and offered it to the Veterinary profession, 
painstaking and unceasing research work had established with us the full 
conviction of the great advantages this product possessed. 


The classical studies of Bail and others with aggressins of Blackleg and 
Foth’s work with precipitates and filtrates of Blackleg cultures further 
substantiated the claims made for BLACKLEG FIL TRA T E— 


LEDERLE. 


Since the introduction of this product, over five hundred thousand 
vaccinations with BLACKLEG FILTRATE—LEDERLE have proven 
its immunizing value, since even when used under the most adverse condi- 
tions the results have been highly satisfactory. Losses from failure of pro- 
tection have occurred only in a few instances, and mostly in the first ten 
days following the vaccination, which represents the time before the immun- 
ity has been fully developed in the animal. 


The extensive available data shows that only one-fiftieth of one per- 
cent of the animals vaccinated with the Filtrate, died of Blackleg, which 
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must be accepted as a remarkable record if it is considered that the vaccina- 
tion has been frequently undertaken only after actual losses from Black- 
leg have occurred among the animals. 

Veterinarians should not hesitate to use BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
—LEDERLE. It is not in the experimental stage. Its effectiveness has 
been conclusively proven. 

It is strictly a laboratory product and therefore can be accurately con- 


trolled during the process of manufacture. This must be recognized as a 
great asset since other products used for vaccination against Blackleg can- 


not be subjected to such control. 

The outstanding ‘features and advantages of BLACKLEG FIL- 
TRATE—LEDERLE are: 

1. It is an effective immunizing agent against Blackleg. 


2. It confers an active immunity, which protects cattle against the disease for 
at least one year. According to a recent ruling by the United States Bureau of 
Animal Industry there is not sufficient evidence available to prove that any blackleg 
product will produce permanent immunity. 

8. Since it does not contain the blackleg germ in any form, it cannot produce 
the disease; therefore, losses incidental to vaccination with. the powder or pellet 


form are entirely avoided. 


4. It is prepared in a concentrated form, is suitably preserved and will retain 
its uniform potency for an almost indefinite period of time. 


5. It is tested by animal inocculation for safety and potency and is subjected to 
the various tests for sterility, after the filtration and filling process, in order to guard 


against any possible contamination. 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE—LEDERLE is supplied in the special Lederle vial 
in three different size packages, as follows: 





Package containing 10 c.c (10 doses) ... 
Package containing 50 c.c (50 doses) .. 
Package containing 100 c.c (100 doses) 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs, Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, or to one of 


the following branches: 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 


1133 Marshall Field Annex Firestone Building 1120 Maison Blanche 
Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 
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Association Meetings 


PROFITABLE AND INSTRUCTIVE 
PROGRAM AT SOUTHEASTERN 
MEETING 


The second annual meeting of the South- 
eastern States Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., December 27-29, 1917, and was well 
attended by veterinarians from Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina and Florida. 

Dr. C. A. Cary, in his presidential ad- 
dress, made mention of the following sub- 
jects: The lack of harmony existing be- 
tween veterinarians, and the petty squab- 
bles existing among practitioners and 
among veterinarians in official positions. 
He dwelt somewhat at length upon the 
veterinarian and the veterinary organiza- 
tion in the army. The American Veteri- 
nary Association came in for its share ot 
mild censure in its lack of consideration 
of the South and the southern veterinarian. 
Measures for tick eradication, accredited 
tuberculosis-free herds and extermination 
of hog cholera, black leg and anthrax were 
subjects receiving commendation and need 
of the veterinarian’s hearty support. 

The president’s address was taken excep- 
tion to in a few instances by Dr. N. S. 
Mayo, who discussed some of the points 
in the address more or less in detail. 

The subject of “Food and Drug Inspec- 
tion” as presented by Mr. H. L. Eskew, 
State Food Commission, Tennessee, was 
much appreciated. The speaker elaborated 
quite extensively upon meat inspection and 
deplored the fact that his department had 
no provision for a veterinarian; that few 
inspections in the state were being made 
by veterinarians and that there was a sad 
lack of state law to assure better inspec- 
tion. The paper was discussed by several 
members. Dr. Bahnsen, state veterinarian 
of Georgia, reported that the meat inspec- 
tion service in Georgia was under the of- 
fices of the state veterinarian instead of 
under the food and drug department, as in 
Tennessee, 

Among the most interesting and instruc- 
tive features of the program was the paper 


on “Education of the Veterinarian from the 
Farmer’s Viewpoint” by Dr. Tait Butler. 
He laid emphasis upon the fact that now as 
never before, the veterinarian needs a good 
training along animal husbandry lines, and 
that the more information he has upon 
farming in general, the more nearly he 
will come to fulfilling his mission and 
gaining the confidence of his clients. 

“Important Considerations in the Con- 
trol of Hog Cholera” was discussed by Dr. 
Robert Jay, federal hog cholera expert in 
Tennessee. A number of experiments were 
cited in showing some of the means of 
transmission of cholera and the need of 
using both sanitary measures and anti-hog 
cholera serum in the control of outbreaks. 
In the discussion which followed, Dr. 
Jacobs, state veterinarian of Tennessee, 
stated that in Tennessee serum injections 
were made only by veterinarians. 

“Our Observations on Treatment of In- 
fectious Abortion in Cattle’ was quite ex- 
tensively dealt with by Dr. H. Jenson, of 
the Jenson-Salisbury Laboratories. He re- 
ported that carefully outlined experiments 
and collected data showed that the use of 
abortion bacterins (dead cultures) had ap- 
parently materially decreased abortions and 
their consequences in the animals treated. 

The evening of the first day was delight- 
fully spent at a theatre party, given by Dr. 
F. W. Morgan, of Chattanooga. 

Dr. H. C. Hutchens, assistant state veteri- 
narian of Georgia, gave some very valuable 
information in his paper on the “Necessity 
for Municipal Abattoirs and State Slaughter 
House and Meat Inspections.” He gave a 
number of concrete illustrations of what a 
number of municipalities were doing in this 
line. This paper. was discussed more or 
less in detail by Dr. C. A. Cary, who by the 
use of a blackboard illustrated the type of 
abattoir used at Auburn, Ala. 

Dr. H. K. Wright, of the Mulford Labor- 
atories, discussed at length the work of the 
English commission on bovine abortion. 
and their conclusions. From their obser- 
vations, he was inclined to think that better 
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results might be obtained from using living 
cultures of B. abortus than of bacterins. 

Dr. William M. Bell, of Nashville, ex- 
hibited many unique instruments which he 
and his brother had manufactured, improv- 
ing and simplifying many operations by 
their use. The one arousing most attention 
was a large hog-cholera syringe with a 
double barrel, one inside of the other. The 
outer serving as a container and the inner 
as a syringe which was filled from the con- 
tainer without exposing the serum. Except 
for its size, it appeared to be very practical. 

“The Veterinary Profession and Pathol- 
ogy” was discussed by W. H. Cheney, 
M. D., of Chattanooga. His paper consisted 
largely in showing the need for positive 
diagnosis in many cases requiring labora- 
tory examinations and in complimenting 
the veterinary profession on its representa- 
tive association and its keeping so well 
abreast of the times. 

The subject of “Blackleg and Its Differ- 
entiation from Anthrax, Hemorrhagic Sep- 
ticemia and Malignant Edema” was inter- 
estingly presented by Dr. W. A. Johnson, of 
the Purity Biological Laboratories. He re- 
ported excellent results following the use 
of blackleg- serum and aggressin. 

A round-table discussion was conducted 
by Dr. H. Jenson. The subjects calling for 
most discussion were internal parasites and 
so-called black tongue in dogs. The latter 
resulted in the appointment of a committee 
to find and report a suitable name for this 
common affection of dogs in the South. 
Drs. Major Schofield, Moses Jacobs and 
F. P. Caughman were appointed on this 
committee. 

Twenty-five new members were elected 
to membership in the association, making 
the total membership 125. 

Birmingham, Ala., was selected as the 
next place for the meeting, which will be 
held February 20, 21 and 22, 1919. 

The resolutions presented by the commit- 
tee embodied the following points: Thanks 
to the hotel and newspapers; respects to 
Mrs. A. D. Melvin and family; respects to 
Mrs. B. O. Mingo and family; approval of 
accredited tuberculosis-free herd plan; de- 
ploring the tendency to slaughter imma- 
ture meat-producing animals; congratula- 
tions and assurance of hearty co-operation 
to Chief J. R. Mohler; thanks to Dr. F. W. 
Morgan for his untiring efforts in making 
the association’s visit to Chattanooga a suc- 
cess; to urgently invite the A. V. M. A. to 
the South for its 1919 meeting. The asso- 
ciation modified the latter resolution to 
make the place of meeting New Orleans. 








The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Dr. F. W. Morgan, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

First Vice-president, Dr. F. P. Caughman, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Second Vice-president, Dr. J. S. Andrado, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Third Vice-president, Dr. Major Schofield, 
Miami, Fla. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. G. A. Roberts, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Resident secretaries: 

Alabama—Dr. C. A. Cary. 

Florida—Dr. Major Schofield. 

Georgia—Dr. H. C. Hutchens. 

Mississippi—Dr. W. L. Stroupe. 

North Carolina—Dr. A. C. Jones. 

South Carolina—Dr. M. R. Blackstock. 

Tennessee—Dr. F. R. Youres. 

Appointments on Executive Committee: 

Dr. Peter Bahnson and Dr. W. G. Shaw. 

Following the day’s program, a most 
happy climax was reached in a sumptuous 
and enjoyable banquet with Dr. H. Jensen 
acting as toastmaster. 

The last day was occupied in a well 
planned clinic at the Veterinary Base Hos- 
pital at Fort Oglethorpe and in visiting va- 
rious points of interest about Chattanooga. 

G. A. Roserts, Sec.-Treas. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


IOWA ASSOCIATION OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY FORMED 

On December 29, 1917, at Des: Moines, Ia., 
the organization known as the Bureau of 
Animal Industry Association was effected, 
the following officers being elected: Presi- 
dent, Dr. J. S. Koen, Des Moines; vice- 
president, Dr. C. M. McFarland, Sioux City; 
secretary, Dr. Frank Jelen, Cedar Rapids; 
treasurer, Dr. F. T. Suit, Waterloo. 

The objects of the association are to pro- 
mote a spirit of friendliness and good fel- 
lowship; to co-operate with the American 
Veterinary Medical Association, or any 
other veterinary association and to affiliate 
with the National Association of Bureau of 
Animal Industry Veterinarians; to inform 
the public regarding the work and achieve- 
ments of bureau veterinarians; to secure 
better public and professional recognition; 
to encourage the further development of 
veterinary knowledge and science and to 
present and discuss papers, and to uphold 
the Civil Service. 

The prospects are for 100 per cent mem- 
bership of bureau veterinarians within the 
state, bringing the total membership to ap- 
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Increase Your Serum Practice 
by Using Corn States Serum plus Corn States Service 
Write for Our Latest Bulletin Vol. 4, No. 2. 

It tells you all about 


NECROBACILLOSIS 


and its relation to Hog Cholera 


Write for price, literature and “Our Service Plan to Increase Your Business.”’ 


CORN STATES SERUM COMPANY 


Sold Veterinarians Exclusively 


44th Ave. and U St. 
Box 346 


Iowa Branch: CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA, 


DISTRIBUTERS 


The Wendt-Bristol Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Wm. D. Duncan, Ottawa, Tl. 
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' proximately 75. Invitations are being ex- 
tended to all other states to form similar 
organizations and it is confidently expected 
that within a few months a national organi- 
zation of bureau veterinarians will be 
effected. 





ARMY VETERINARIANS ATTEND 
KANSAS MEETING 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Kansas Veterinary Medical Association was 
held at Manhattan, January 1, 2 and 3, 
1918. The program was one of the best 
ever offered by this association, but the 
attendance was light. 

Among the subjects discussed during the 
meeting, the following deserve particular 
mention: 

“The Veterinarian and the County 
Agent,” by Dr. G. M. Potter, of the Exten- 
sion Department of the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College. 

“Urethral Calculi,’ by L. D. Eastman. 

“Some Observations on the Treatment of 
Digestive Disturbances in the Horse,” by 
Dr. A. H. Gish. 

“Use of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum and 
Hog Cholera Control,” by Dr. B. W. Mur- 
phy, in charge of the hog cholera control 
work for Kansas. 

“The Lederle 
Bushong. 


Laboratories,” by Dr. 


There are twenty-two veterinarians now 
at Camp Funston, near Manhattan, and a 
number of the army veterinarians were 
present throughout the meeting and took 
part in discussions, papers presented, and 
other matters. Dr. D. B. Leininger, captain 
in the Veterinary Corps and in charge of 
the Mounted Service School at Fort Riley, 
was also present during the meeting. 

A memorable social feature of the meet- 
ing was the banquet held the evening of 
the second day, at which W. M. Jardine, 
dean of agriculture, at the college, was the 
principal speaker. 

Dr. C. B. McClellan, of Lawrence, was 
elected president for the ensuing year, and 
Dr. J. H. Burt, of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, was re-elected secretary. The next 
meeting will be held at Lawrence, Kansas, 
during the early part of January, 1919. 


Dr. Bernardo Dresto, chief veterinarian 
for the Cuban Government, in a recent visit 
to Kentucky, purchased a dozen or more 
high-bred animals for the Cuban Govern- 
ment Agricultural School. The purchase in- 
cluded three Hereford bulls at $500 each, six 
registered Hereford heifers at $300 each, 
two Holstein bulls $250 each, and three 
registered Berkshire gilts at $50 each. 
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MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION MEETS 
AT MERIDIAN 

The 12th annual meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Medical Veterinary Association was 
held in Meridian, Mississippi, January 8 
and 9, 1918. The association was welcomed 
to the city by the mayor, Hon. J. M. Dab- 
ney. Dr. James Lewis responded. 

Dr. E. B. Jordon, of West Point, read a 
paper on “Blackleg.” Dr..J. J. Jones, with 
the B. A. I. at Pasaguola, Miss., gave a 
very interesting and well-prepared paper on 
“Co-operation.” Mr. E. A. Kimzey of 
Parke, Davis & Co., read a paper on “In- 
fluenza and Vaccines.” Dr. Elmer Lash, 
with the B. A. I. at Jackson, spoke on “Tu- 
berculosis Eradication.” Hon. H. P. Gard- 
ner, commissioner of agriculture, spoke on 
“Co-operation of Thdése in Sanitary Control 
Work.” Dr. H. Jensen, of Kansas City, 
gave a very instructive address on “Practi- 
cal Therapeutics.” Dr. J. P. Bushong read 
a paper on “Anthrax and Blackleg Vac- 
cines.” 

Owing to the fact that some veterinarians 
in .the state have been charging unreason- 
able fees for the inspection of live stock for 
interstate shipment, a committee was ap- 
pointed to establish maximum charges for 
this service. The committee, composed of 
Drs. John Oliver, D. S. Taylor, James Lew- 
is, J. A. Beavers and E. S. Norton, pre- 
sented the following scale of prices which 
were adopted. 








For office calls: for one mule or horse, 
$1.00; for one to five, per head, $1.00; for 
opthalmic mallein test, $3.00; for thermal 
mallein test, $5.00; for each additional mule 
or horse, $1.00; for tuberculin test of cow, 
$2.50; for each additional on up to ten head, 
$1.00; for hogs and dogs, 50 cts each; for 
horses and mules in car lots, 50 cts. each: 
for city and country calls, same as visit ac- 
cording to locality. 

Resolutions read by, Dr. _E. S. Osborne 
and adopted by the association, commended 
the state livestock board and the B. A. I. 
inspectors for their efficient work in eradi- 
cating the Texas fever tick and for their 
splendid co-operation with the veterinarians 
throughout the state. 

President Chadwick, in his address, also 
commended the work accomplished by the 
livestock sanitary board and the B. A. I, 
and stated that in 1918 they hoped to- take 
up the work of hog cholera control. 

Resolutions read by Dr. John Oliver and 
adopted by the association, relative to the 
country demonstration agents’ vaccinating 
hogs and attempting to diagnose and treat 
other contagious and infectious diseases, are 
to be sent to the state veterinarian, the 
livestock sanitary board, the director of 
agricultural extension work, and the fedcral 
director of state demonstration work. 

The following officers were elected: 

Dr. W: R. Edwards, Vicksburg, president; 
Dr. E. S. Norton, Greenville, vice president; 
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In Epidemics Talk Vaccination to Your Clients in Dollars and Cents. 


50 head of dairy cattle Vaccine for 50 head 
worth from $5,000 to $15,000. Three 2 mil (cc.) doses each 
15 x 20 mil (cc.)—$22.50. 


Cost for vaccine per animal 45 cents 
Plus fee for professional services. 


Isn’t It Worth While ? 


NOTE: Probably no other biological product used for the prophylaxis 
and treatment of domestic animals produces more uniform results than 


Swan-Myers Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia Bacterin 


(Bovine) 
For the prophylaxis and treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia in cattle. 


AS a prophylactic:—Isolate all exposed animals and give two cubic 
centimeters of Swan-Myers’ Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin every three 
days for three doses. 

AS a treatment:—One to two cubic centimeters every three to five days 
until animals have recovered. 


One 6 vial package (2 cc. vials) 
One 20 cc. Bulk Package 


Swine Plague Bacterin 


Same size dose and style package as Bovine 


Swan-Myers Company 


Pharmaceutical and Biological Laboratories 


Indianapolis, Ind. + . + U.S. A. 
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and Dr. J. A. Beavers, Canton, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following committees were appointed: 

Executive: Drs. W. P. Ferguson, John 
Oliver and E. M. Alderman. 

Legislative: Drs. James Lewis, W. L. 
Gates and W. L. Hossley. 

Diseases: Drs. O. M. Norton, D, S. Tay- 
lor and B. M. Leigh. 

Program: Drs. E. S. Norton, H. Chad- 
wick and E. B. Jordon. 

The next meeting will be held the first 
Tuesday and Wednesday of February, 1918, 
at Greenville. 

The association voted to present fifty dol- 
lars to the Red Cross society of Meridian. 

Clinics were held on the second day of 
the meeting at Dr. B. M. Leigh’s hospital. 


ILLINOIS VETERINARIANS SUB- 
SCRIBE GENEROUSLY TO 
A. V. R. F. 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, December 5, 6 and 7, 1917. 

During the first session a paper on 
“Blackleg and Its Prevention,” was pre- 
sented by Dr. G. A. Johnson, Sioux City, 
Iowa; a special committeee report on 
“Tentative Plan for Accredited Tuberculo- 
sis Free Herds” was given by Dr. J. A. 


Kiernan, Washington, D. C.; and “Clean- 
ing and Disinfection of Stock Cars” was 
discussed by J. H. Mercer, Topeka, Kans. 

In giving the report of the Legislative 
Committee, Dr. W. J. Martin called on Dr. 
H. A. Presler for a report of his experience 
in endeavoring to collect a professional fee 
for the services of an assistant. Dr. Mar- 
tin then read the following letter from an 
attorney giving an opinion on the employ- 
ment of student assistants by veterinarians: 

Section 52 sub-section 8 of Chapter 91 of Hurd’s 
Revised Statutes of Illinois reads as follows: “Any 
person shall be regarded as practicing veterinary 
medicine and surgery within the meaning of this act 
whe professes publicly to be a veterinary surgeon or 
dentist, or who appends to his name any initials or 
title implying qualifications to practice; or who shall 
treat, operate on or prescribe for any physical ail- 
ments in, or any physical injury to, or deformity of, 
any domestic animal, for which he shall receive any 
compensation either directly or indirectly; but noth- 
ing in this act shall be construed to prohibit veterinary 
students from prescribing under the immediate super- 
vision of preceptors; and castrating and spaying ani- 
mals and dehorning cattle shall not be regarded as 
practicing veterinary surgery within the meaning of 
this act. The terms of this act shall not apply to 
commissioned veterinarians in the United States army 
nor to any lawfully qualified veterinarian residing in 
other states or countries meeting registered veterinar- 
ians in (this) state in consultation.” 

You have asked me for a written opinion as to the 
limitations of the following sentence in the above 
section, “but nothing in this act shall be construed 
to prohibit veterinary students from prescribing un- 
der the immediate supervision of preceptors.” In 
my opinion that sentence means precisely what it 
says, namely, that veterinary students may prescribe 
under the immediate supervision of preceptors, but 
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it does not permit said students to operate on any 
animal, and when prescribing for any animal this work 
must be immediately supervised by the preceptor. A 
preceptor could not lawfully send his student to treat 
an animal if the preceptor were not personally pres- 
ent. The act does not contemplate surgery by the 
student at all; it simply means medical treatment and 
then only if the preceptor is present.” 

The report was discussed by Drs. N. S. 
Mayo, D. M. Campbell, A. H. Baker, Chan- 
dler, J. T. Nattress and C. C. Mills. 

Dr A. H. Baker, chairman of the Prose- 
cuting Committee, reported that the com- 
mittee had done nothing during the year 
and moved that the committee be abolished. 
The motion was seconded by Dr. C. G. Glen- 
denning, discussed by Drs. D. M. Camp- 
bell, C. C. Mills, J. F. Gillespie, W. G. Tech- 
enbrock, W. J. Martin and C. A. White. 
Dr. Baker, with the consent of the second, 
then withdrew the motion. 

Twenty-five applicants were elected to 
membership. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of Dr. H. A. Greer, of Danville, 
as president; Dr. R. E. Nesbitt, of Clinton, 
as vice-president, and Dr. C. G. Glenden- 
ning, of Clinton, as member of the board 
of censors. 

It was moved by Dr. W. J. Martin, and 
seconded by Dr. C. G. Glendenning, that 
the treasurer be instructed to pay the $100 
pledged by the president at the A. V. M. A. 
meeting in Kansas City, for the army vet- 
erinary relief fund. 

Dr. D. M. Campbell, acting secretary, 
read a letter he had received from Dr. John 
H. Blattenburg, of Lima, Ohio, chairman 
of the A. V. M. A. committee on army vet- 
erinary relief fund, in which he asked that 
the association set aside one-half hour in 
which to receive subscriptions to this fund. 
It was moved by Dr. W. J. Martin and 
seconded by Dr. N. S. Mayo, that a 
committee be appointed. The president ap- 
pointed Drs. D. M. Campbell and W. J. 
Martin to receive subscriptions for the 
army veterinary relief fund from members 
of the association. Dr. Campbell announced 
that the books would be open for subscrip- 
tions on the following day. 

It was moved by Dr. W. J. Martin and 
seconded by Dr. N. S. Mayo, that members 
of the association joining the colors, be 
exempt from the payment of dues during 
their service in the army and that their 
names be placed upon a separate page in 
our roll to be known as the roll of honor. 
Motion carried. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the association extend a vote of thanks to 
Dr. D. M. Campbell for his efficient work 
in the preparation of the program and tak- 
ing care of the arrangements for the 
meeting. 


On December 6th the following papers 
were presented: “Eradication of Tubercu- 
losis in Cattle and Swine,” by Dr. J. A. 
Kiernan. Discussion by Drs. D. E. Dyson, 
D. M. Campbell and A. T. Peters. 

“The Veterinarian and the Law” by Dr. 
Henry Bixby Hemenway. Discussion by 
Drs. H. R. Schwarze, D. M. Campbell and 
N. S. Mayo. . 

“Some Recent Antiseptics and Disin- 
fectants,” by Dr. N. S. Mayo. Discussion 
by Drs. Mark White, C. A. White and 
others. 

“Specimens for Laboratory Examina- 
tion,” by Dr. M. D. Moledezky, of Chicago. 
Discussion by Drs. H. R. Schwarze, T. P. 
Haslam, N. S. Mayo, and C. C. McLane. 

“Mixed Infection in Hogs” by Dr. J. D. 
Reardon, of Peoria. Discussion by Drs. 
G. A. Johnson, A. T. Peters, E. K. Glover, 
W. F. Brownlee and L. B. Huff. 

At this point Dr. D. M. Campbell, chair- 
man of the Committee on Army Veterinary 
Relief Fund, asked that the association take 
a recess of thirty minutes in which to re- 
ceive subscriptions. Subscriptions to the 
amount of more than $500 were received. 

Two papers on “Hemorrhagic Septice- 
mia” were then presented, one by Dr. C. G. 
Glendenning and the other by Dr. H. A. 
Presler, of Fairbury. These papers were 
discussed at length by Drs. N. S. Mayo, 
A. T. Peters, J. G. Nattress and others. 

A paper on “Field Experiments in For- 
age Poisoning” was presented by H. P. 
Rusk, University of Illinois. Discussion by 
Drs. R. G.. Graham, A. T..Peters,. N, S. 
Mayo, C. C. Mills, D. M. Campbell, W. J. 
Martin, B. C. Rogers and H. C. Merker. 

It having been brought to the attention 
of the president that the Hon. Chas. At- 
kins, Commissioner of Agriculture, was in 
the room, he was called upon for remarks 
and addressed the association in a very 
appropriate way, asking for the Board of 
Agriculture, the co-operation of veteri- 
narians of the state. 

“The Relation of Retained Fetal Mem- 
branes and Sterility in the Cow,’ by Dr. 
Silas Kempf, of Roanoke, was next pre- 
sented. Discussion by Drs. N. S. Mayo 
and W. H. Welch. 

A paper by Dr. H. A. Greer on “Com- 
mon Diseases of Swine” was next called 
for, but Dr. Greer asked that owing to the 
lateness of the hour, his paper be read by 
title only and presented to the secretary. 
The request was granted. 

Dr. Burton C. Rogers, of Chicago, was 
then given an opportunity to address the 
association on the subject of “Tuberculo- 
sis in Animals and Man.” 
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Soluble Iodine (Miller’s) 
An Ideal Iodine 


WHY should IODUM-MILLER, the 
Soluble Iodine, have a SPECIAL 
PLACE in the hand-bag or emer- 
gency case of EVERY VETERIN- 
ARIAN? 


BECAUSE as a first aid dressing to 
injury of any kind it has no superior. 

BECAUSE it is soluble in water and 
under no circumstances will precipi- 
tate elementary iodine, 

BECAUSE it is always ready for use. 

BECAUSE it is always the same 
strength. 

BECAUSE it has great germicidal 
power. 

BECAUSE §it is more efficient as a 
germicide than iodine tincture. 
BECAUSE it does not irritate to the 
extent that iodine tincture does, and 
when applied to the surface it is 

absorbed into the deep tissues. 

BECAUSE it is better tolerated by 
the stomach than any iodide and in 
specific conditions it can be carried 
to large doses. 

BECAUSE one dram in an ounce of 
water a half hour before feeding 
gives a better therapeutic effect 
than 60 gr. potassium iodide. 

BECAUSE it has a germicidal action 
on the body tissues and potassium 
iodide has not. 

BECAUSE it is for external, internal, 
hypodermic or intravenous use, and 
however used it gives all of the best 
action of iodine. 

BECAUSE it is a germicide, an alter- 
ative, a tonic and a reconstructor of 
diseased tissue. 

BECAUSE veterinarians find these 
statements true. (They say they 
get the results they want.) 

Each veterinarian may test it for 
himself. 

Free sample on request. 

Send name and address of your Sup- 
ply House. 

Soluble Iodine (Miller’s) 1 Ib. bottle 
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express additional if order is for less 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE IODUM-MILLER CO. 
533 Ridge Bhi, Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


and dirty. 


claim a practicing veterinarian. 
located between El Paso and San Antonio, a 
distance approximately equal to the distance 
from Detroit to New York City, from St. 
Louis to New Orieans, from Chicago 


army veterinarians. 
neighborhood of twenty veterinarians. 
the other camps I have visited, I saw many 
that I had previously met, either in college 
or in ‘their own home towns’ and we in- 











“Goiter.” 


Dr. H. C. Merker, of the General Labora- 
tories, Madison, Wis., was afforded the 
of 


privilege of discussing the subject 


hypochlorides. 


The entertainment of the visiting ladies 
A 
matinee party was given on the. first after- 
noon of the meeting. A trip to the Wilson 


was in charge of Mrs..A. H. Baker. 


Dr. Mark White, of Chicago, was given 
the privilege of presenting a paper on 


Packing Company’s plant and luncheon 


there; later a visit to the plant of the Ward 
Baking Company, and the Horse Show in 
the evening occupied the second day of 
the meeting. On the third day, a tour of 
Marshall Field’s retail store and a matinee 


completed the entertainment. 


TRIP IN THE INTEREST OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Writing from Fort Worth, Texas, 


BRENNER CONTINUES HIS MOTOR 


Mr. 


Brenner sends the following account of his 
trip from El Paso to that point: 


“My drive from El Paso, Texas, to San 


miles. 


Antonio was about the meanest I have thus 
far had. The distance is some seven hundred 
Because of the unusual drought in 


this section, the country is extremely dusty 


The roads are far from good and 
the respectable stopping places are few and 
far between. By the way this stretch is the 


longest in the United States that does not 


Fargo, Salt Lake City to San Francisco. 


“At Camp Cody, Deming, New Mexico, 
and at the camp at El Paso, I saw all the 
Each camp has in the 
As at 


Not one is 


to 


variably spent considerable time in recalling 


incidents that took place back in ‘the days 


of real sport.’ At Camp Cody I met my old 


friend, Robert Van Skike. I called on him 


at Mexico, Missouri, on my way to the west 


coast, 


“I spent Christmas eve at Sierra Blanca, 


some one hundred miles from El Paso. 
was in Marfa Christmas night. I came near 


Texas, a little ‘God Forsaken’ junction point 


[ 


to running in to a serious situation at ft. 


Stockton. As is my regular custom I ordered 


my tank filled with gasoline at the garage . 
there. ‘Gasoline!’ exclaimed the garage own- 


er. ‘Why we haven’t had any gasoline in this 
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town for three weeks.’ And on further in- 
quiry I learned that there was no prospect 
of getting any gasoline in Ft. Stockton for 
at least two weeks more. There were autos 
galore laid up in the garage because of the 
lack of gasoline. The oil agent said that he 
simply couldn’t get any gas. The gas sta- 
tion nearest to Ft. Stockton was 125 miles 
away. By a rare good chance I had eight 
gallons in my tank and I made the next fill- 
ing station without difficulty. I paid 35 cents 
a gallon for gas along this stretch. 

“The auto road crosses and recrosses a 
river thirty-four times in one hundred miles. 
In most of the cross washes the water comes 
up to the running board of the car. It is 
crystal-like ‘pura aqua’ that flows in this 
stream and one is able to see his way easily 
to make it in the car. 

“There are two veterinarians practicing in 
El Paso. Proper Brothers maintain an at- 
tractive hospital there that lives up to the 
name of the proprietors. There are two men 
practicing in San Antonio. In addition to his 
regular run of work Dr. Rhea, of San An- 
tonio, treated some twelve hundred dogs last 
year, 

“I attended a New Year’s party given by 
the Remount Depot veterinarians at Camp 
Travis and had a most enjoyable time there. 
There are about fifty veterinarians at this 


camp in charge of Major Fred Foster, M. R. 
CV. s 

“From San Antonio I visited the camp at 
Waco and then Camp Bowie at Ft. Worth. 
In between I stopped at San Marcos, Austin, 
Taylor, Temple and Hillsboro. I also stopped 
at Waxahatchie and saw my old friend Dr. 
Frank Barnes. I played him a game of pool 
for the championship of the town. Who 
won? Well, modesty prevents me from tell- 
ing. 

“There are some twenty veterinarians sta- 
tioned at Camp Bowie. Capt. Beckham, of 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, is in charge. Capt. 
Vernon Castle, the celebrated New York 
dancer, is stationed at Ft. Worth in the avia- 
tion instruction school. 

“In Ft. Worth I met a number of old 
friends, among them Drs. Cloud, Crabb, Peck, 
Nick Williams and Stewart. Also Dr. Jar- 
rell, the state veterinarian, and Dr. J. N. 
Huff, formerly of Sioux City, Iowa. Here, 
too, I experinced my first cold weather in a 
whole year. In the 25,000 miles that I have 
traveled on this trip, because of the unusually 
pleasant weather I had enjoyed, I never had 
to put the curtains on my car. 

“By the way, Texas veterinarians are doing 
well.” 

Mr. Brenner stored his car in Ft. Worth 
temporarily. He.went to Ames, Iowa, by 
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ard on the subject. 
Cloth-bound, 691 pages. 
Price, $2.50 Prepaid 
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A Manual of 


POISONOUS PLANTS 
Dr. L. H. Pasinel 


Professor of Botany, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


A very complete accurate and useful ref- 
erence work. Part I contains ten chapters 
cn the various plant poisons and their ef- 
fects on man and animal, a classification of 
poisons, and other valuable information. 
Part II is an economic botany, covering 
practically the whole United States and 
giving the qualities and uses of practically 
all plants used by man. Appended is a cata- 
logue of poisonous plants, a biblio phy 
(50 pp.) and a full index.—American Library 
Association Book List. 


The greatest work of its kind ever pub- 
lished—977 pages, numerous illustrations, 17 
Plates. Price, $7.50. 


Special Offer 


For a limited time I will supply 
readers of this Journal this work at 
$5.00 net, (sent prepaid for 35 cents 
extra), a saving of 333%4%. 
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rail to be present at the state association 
meeting there and after a round of the 
schools in the Middle States, will return to 
his auto and resume his trip “on toward Phil- 
adelphia, visiting all of the southern encamp- 
ments en route.” 


N. Y. STATE VETER’Y COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
First Practitioners’ Course, Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 24, 25, 26, 1918 
Thursday, January 24, 1918 


10 A.M.—Announcements, Dean Hoskins. 
10:30 A. M.—Review of the Lymphatic Sys- 
tem and its functions, Henry Henning. 
11:30 A.M.—The Teeth—Determination of 
Age—Their Influence on Digestion and 
Nutrition, J. G. Dolan, D. V. S. 
12:30 to 2 P. M.—Recess for lucheon. 
2P.M.—Milk Survey Problems, Russell 
Raynor, Ph. B. 
3 P. M.—Transportation Problems of Army 
Horses, Robert McAuslin, D. V. S. 
4 P.M.—Economic Importance of Parasitic 
Diseases, Charles S. Chase;-D. V. S. 
5 P.M.—X-Ray Progress in Comparative 
Medicine, Louis Griessman, Lieut N. 
A. V. Corps. 
Friday, January 25, 1918 
10A.M.—Some Daily Observations in 
Equine Practice, Robt. W. Ellis. 
11 A. M.—Newer Biological Products, Alex- 
ander McNeil, M. D. 
12 M.—Better Methods of Horse Shoeing, 
James McDonough,.D. V. S. 
1 to 2 P. M.—Recess for luncheon. 
2 P.M.—Tuberculosis in Our Daily Herds, 
J. F. DeVine, D. V. S. 
3 P. M.—Eradication of Tuberculosis Ac- 
credited Herds, J. A, Kiernan, D. V. S. 
4 P. M.—Control of Glanders and Rabies, 
A. Silkman, D. V. S.. 
5 P. M—Value of Standardization of Bria. 
T. B. Rogers, D. V. S. 
Saturday, January 26, 1918 
9A.M.—New Remedies in Veterinary 
Medicine, T. B. Rogers, D. V. S. 
10 A. M.—Sanitary Control Work, Wm. H. 
Park, M. D. 
11A.M.—Actinomycosis, Wilfred Lellman. 
12 M.—Special Aspects, Complications of 
Every-Day Disease¢ uines, Chas. 
Schloemer, V. M. 
2 P. M.—Organization of the Army Veteri- 
nary Corps, W. Horace Hoskins. 
1B Ma, BOS 
3 P.M.—Control Work in Infectious and 
Contagious Diseases, Adolph Eichorn. 
4 P. M.—Visit to the American Society Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals Hospi- 
tal, 24th Street and Avenue A 


SHORT COURSE IN STERILITY AND 
‘CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 





The Extension Service, Missouri College 
of Agriculture, announces the program for 
a graduate course in Sterility, Udder Sur- 
gery and Contagious Abortion, to be held 
at the University of Missouri, January 22 
to 25, inclusive, 1918: 

Sterility 

Dr. E. T. Hallman, Veterinary Depart- 
ment, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Contagious Abortion 

Dr. Wm. E. Cotton, B. A. I., United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Udder Surgery 

Dr. Thos. H. Ferguson, Secretary, State 
Examining Board of Wisconsin, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 

Anatomy 

Dr. L. S. Backus, Assistant Professor of 
Veterinary Science, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Field Demonstrations 

Dr._F. W. Caldwell, Extension Assistant 
Professor, Veterinary Science, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Laboratory Diagnosis 

Mr. A. J. Durant, Instructor, University 

of Missouri, Specialist in Contagious Abor- 
tion Investigation, Experimental Station, 
College of Agriculture, University of Mis- 
souri. 

More and Better Beef Cattle 

Prof. E. A. Trowbridge, Professor of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Assisting the Farmer to Improve His Herd 

Prof. C. H. Eckles, Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Missou ‘i. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL 
INSURANCE 

For his own benefit and for the benefit 
of his family, every enlisted man and officer 
in the Army and Navy should take the full 
$10,000 of insurance. Insurance of almost 
$4,000,000,000 has already been applied for, 
but this great total is only a beginning. 
America’s Army and Navy should be 100 
per cent insured. 

The necessity of prompt application can- 
not be emphasized too strongly. Persons in 
service before October 15, 1917, must apply 
on or before February 12, 1918. Those 
who joined after October 15, 1917, have 120 
days from the date of enlistment in which 
to apply. 
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MORE MEAT-PRODUCING ANIMALS 
rie NEEDED 

According to Dr..I. D. Wilson, veterinar- 
jan of the Pennsylvania State College, con- 
servative estimates taken in England and 
France show a decrease of 8,000,000 head of 
cattle, 7,000,000 hogs, and 17,500,000 sheep 
in these countries alone since the war be- 
gan. This loss the American farmer must 
attempt to cover as well as the possibility 
of animal bankruptcy after the war is over. 
The annual loss in the United States due to 
animal diseases is estimated at $212,000,000, 
approximately enough to furnish the meat 
ration- for 2,000,000 soldiers for a month. 
Most of this loss results from diseases con- 
trollable in great measure by proper man- 
agement. During the past 15 years the pop- 
ulation of the United States has increased 
by 15,000,000; during the same time there 
has been a decrease of 6,000,000 head of 
cattle and 11,000,000 sheep, while the num- 
ber of hogs has increased 11,000,000. 


Dr. Eldon Smith, veterinarian of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., appointed Dr. E. W. Wells as 
assistant city veterinarian. 

Mr. O. G. E. Miller, a farmer of Aurora 
county, S. D., threatens to bring suit against 
Dr. Faber, of Mitchell, deputy state veteri- 
narian. It is claimed that Dr. Faber on in- 
specting Mr. Miller’s cattle last spring de- 


clared the cattle were afflicted with Texas 
itch. Mr. Miller was unable to have the 
quarantine lifted until an appeal to the 
governor brought the state veterinarian, Dr. 
Phelps, to the scene. Dr. Phelps said the 
herd showed no signs of infection, and evi- 
dently had not for some weeks. Miller be- 
lieves the cattle had lice instead of itch, and 
claims Faber did not make a careful inspec- 
tion. 


Both the North and South are relieved by 
the release from Federal quarantine of 65,- 
520 square miles which had been under 
quarantine against the cattle fever tick since 
the campaign against the tick was started in 
1906. The largest released area is in Mis- 
sissippi, which will be entirely freed, open- 
ing up a broad avenue of tick-free territory 
from the northern states to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


Dr. C. E. Ackerman, St. Joseph, Mo., has 
resigned his position with the Government 
as veterinary inspector and expects soon to 
resume veterinary practice at Stewartsville, 
Mo. 


Farmers in DeKalb county, Illinois, are 
much concerned over the outbreak of an- 
thrax among their cattle: Several farms 
have been placed under quarantine. 





Influenza, Distemper, Strangles, 
Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Coughs, 
Oedema Glottidis, Infectious 
Diarrhea, Gastric or Intestinal 
Flatulence, Canine Distemper 


These are conditions that the Practitioner is “up against” almost daily. There are 
countless “remedies” for one or more of these ailments, but if you wish to get 


results at the lowest possibile cost 


Get GUAIALYPTOL 


This is our well-known Santen of GUAIACOL, EUCALYPTUS, CAMPHOR, 


CRESYLIC ACID, and 


aponaceous Oils. 


Our increasing sales, coupled with the 


many unsolicited enthusiastic reports we receive, show in what high regard GUAI- 
ALYPTOL is held by the large number of Veterinarians who use it. 
. GUAIALYPTOL’S success is explained in a few words, namely: its excellent 


Composition, extensive Physio! 


logical Action, wide Serviceability, quick 


Results, and 


Economy. A single gallon will make 128 pints of usual strength, the dose being 1 
to 2 ounces of the dilution. PRICE: Pint, $1.25; 5 pints, $4.60; gallon, $6. 


THE EUCAMPHINE COMPANY 


180 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Il. 
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Poultry Diseases 


If you never receive a dollar for treating poultry, prescribing for poultry or 
giving professional advice concerning poultry diseases; 

f you never supply a dollar’s worth of poultry remedies: 

Still concise up-to-date authoritative information on this subject will be more 
than profitable to you as it has been to thousands of other veterinarians for the 
prestige and good will that accrues from the ability to give really practical advice 
in the matter of diseases of the housewife’s flock. 

But it is not necessary that a veterinarian receive no fees for the treatment of 
the ills of poultry. Hundreds of practitioners have demonstrated that there is a 
demand for the services of the veterinarian who has the ability to be of practical 
service to the owner of ailing flocks and the remuneration for such services consti- 
tutes no inconsiderable portion of the income in the average country practice. 

a treatise on poultry diseases there is just one work to be considered, 
and it is 


Kaupp’s Poultry Diseases 


The new edition of this work is so superior to the old in every way that we 
have no hesitancy in recommending its purchase, even to those who possess the 
earlier edition, with every confidence that they will be more than satisfied with it. 

Cloth Bound, 245 pages, 80 illustrations. Price $2.00, prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
Nine South Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 
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By a recent ruling at Washington, all 
students enrolled at veterinary college are 
required to enlist in the United States Army 
Medical Reserve Corps. This has the effect 
of exempting veterinary students from the 
draft, putting them in a deferred classifica- 
tion to permit them to finish their veterinary 
training. This action was taken in view 
of the increasing need of veterinarians in 
the cavalry service and for various branches 
of hygienic work in the army. Prompt en- 
listment of students is necessary to insure 
the continuance of their temporary exemp- 
tion from the draft. 


The Continental Serum Laboratories, 
Muscatine, Iowa, has plans now under way 
for the expenditure of $15,000 for the re- 
building of their plant and additions to the 
biological laboratory. The firm is adding 
a new product to their list, a black-leg 
serum. This serum, the president, Dr. Houk, 
claims is more effective than the treatment 
formerly used and he says can be admin- 
istered at a lower cost. 


Dr. M. W. Scott, for thirty years a veteri- 
narian in Knox County, Ind., has received 
an appointment with the bureau of animal 
industry, and will be stationed at East St. 
Louis. 


The State Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Texas will introduce a bill before 
the next legislature asking that the present 
veterinary law be amended. A new law to 
meet all the requirements of the A. V. M.A 
is proposed. Indications favor the passing 
of the enactment, which if put into effect 
will greatly improve conditions with the 
veterinarian. 


Dr. Lester Howard, for a number of years 
commissioner of animal industry of Massa- 
chusetts, was reappointed to service by the 
governor. Hundreds of testimonials to the 
governor from all parts of the state by per- 
sons in all walks of life, atttsted Dr. How- 
ard’s ability and fitness for the position. 


Dr. Joseph Hughes, president of the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College and one of the 
best known veterinarians in America, is se- 
riously ill in Chicago. 





An advertiser in our January issue received 48 





replies. His Ad cost him $1.25. Does it pay? 





Try one and see. Send your Ad TODAY. 





Some advertisers have received more than 100 





replies from a single classified advertisement. 
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WANTED! 


GOOD VETERINARIANS ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY TO USE THESE PRODUCTS 


GERM FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE (Immuno) An aggression product 
made from calves, not a cheap, artificially made product. One treatment 


insures lasting immunity. 
PRICE: 25 cents per dose. 


BLACKLEG SERUM (Kuro) Has high curative properties. Every vet- 
erinarian should keep some on hand. 


PRICE: 1¥ cents per c.c. 


PURITY ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM. High in potency. Reasonable 


in price. Price: 1% cents per c.c. 


WANTED: Agents to represent us in all unoccupied territory. 


. § “Blackleg and Its Prevention.” 
Sead for Booklets: “Hog Cholera and Its Prevention.” 


All products made under U. S. Veterinary License No. 39. 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Special Thirty-Day Offer! 


Duro Extra Heavy Duty Slings, price 


Duro PSLNE  g600. 


Medium Plain Slings, price $20.00. 
Self-locking Steel Hoists, roped, $4.00 
and up. 


Automatic Field Hopples (for cattle and 
colts), per set, $10.00. 


Shipped Subject to Your Approval. 





Because of the Coal Shortage Situation We Will Not Announce the 
NEW EQUINE and CANINE TABLES 
until March 





THE AJAX STOCKS are proving to be as efficient, useful and profitable 
for securing the patient in the standing position, as the SIMPLICITY 
EQUINE OPERATING TABLE is for work requiring the latero-recumbent 
or dorso-recumbent position. You simply fasten the girths, place the cross 
chains to the posterior and anterior of the body, hopple the feet, and with 
the head adjusted in the dental hal- 

ter, the patient can neither rear up, 

set back, lie down, nor kick. Fully 

guaranteed. Very rigid, high-class 

appearance. Crated complete, ready 

for use. 


Price, with dental halter, $85.00. 
Without dental halter, $80.00. 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
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PATIENT SHOWS CLAWS AND 
TEETH 


Dr. A. W. French, state veterinarian, 
Cheyenne, Wyo., recently had an exciting 
experience when he was called upon to 
operate upon a leopard, which was suffering 
from a gun wound in the shoulder acci- 
dentally inflicted during a performance. The 
wound had become infected, causing the 
leopard much distress. Cords were looped 
around the animal’s feet and drawn taut so 
that he could not move his, limbs and his 
mistress held his head back with a cord 
while the doctor operated. More than a 
pint of pus was drained from the wound, 
which was sterilized and drainage provided. 
The leopard objected sternuously to the 
treatment, and Dr. French says he did not 
enjoy the operation any more than the 
leopard. The doctor has performed a num- 
ber of operations on dangerous animals, 


nell University, will address the Chicago 
Medical Society, Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 6th, Chicago, at the society headquar- 
ters in the Field Annex Building. 


Dr. A. O. Rundell has been transferred 
from Fort Worth, Texas, to the South St. 
Joseph, Mo., office of the bureau of animal 
industry. He will take the place of inspector, 
formerly held by Dr. M. O. Anderson, who 
has been transferred to St. Paul, Minn. Dr. 
Rundell has been associated with the bureau 
for twelve years and has been in charge 
of stations at Fort Worth and Oklahoma 
City. 


Dr. D. M. Waldo, formerly of Grand 
Ledge, Mich., has removed to Disville Notch, 
N. H., where he is veterinarian on the Bal- 
sams stock farm, operated by the Disville 


including the removal of the tusks and 
blunting the paws of a grizzly bear. On 
another occasion, he treated a pack of 
Alaskan wolves for mange, the only re- 
straint on. the animals being the voice of 
their trainer. 


Notch Corporation. 


Examination by the California State 
Board of Agriculture of specimens sent 
from Bakersfield of the cattle and horses 
thought_to have died of anthrax, revealed 
that the animals had been poisoned by 
cyanide. All the animals had been drinking 
from the same slough. 


Dr. Veranus A. Moore, director of the 
New York State Veterinary College at Cor- 
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CONNECTICUT VETERINARY 
MEETING 

The summer meeting of the Connecticut 
Veterinary Medical Association was held at 
Lake Compounce, Bristol, Connecticut, August 
8, 1917. 

Twenty-four members and eight visitors 
were present. The beautiful surroundings and 
the delicious dinner served by the manage- 
ment of the resort tended to make every- 
one happy and congenial. The meeting was 
called to order at 3:00 P. M., in an open air 
theatre near the restaurant. 

In answer to a communication from the 
Pennsylvania State Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, it was voted that the Connecticut 
V. M. A. endorses Philadelphia for the 1918 
meeting of the A. V. M. A. 

Following the business meeting, the presi- 
dent, G. W. Loveland, very ably acted as 
toastmaster; all of those upon whom Dr. 
Loveland called, responded with remarks, 
which the discussions showed to be very in- 
teresting to those present. 

The first speaker, Mr. H. O. Averil, ex- 
commissioner on domestic animals, for the 
state of Connecticut, dwelt at some length up- 
on his pleasant past associations with the 
members of the C. V. M. A. and laid stress 
upon the importance of codperation between 
the office of the Commissioner on Domestic 
Animals and the practicing veterinarians of 


the state. He spoke very highly of the present 
commissioner, Mr. James M. Whittlesey, and 
said that he hoped the members would be as 
courteous to Mr. Whittlesey as they had been 
to him. 

Mr. Whittlesey was the next speaker. He 
said that he was pleased to meet so many of 
the representative veterinarians of the state 
and that he hoped for their codperation, ad- 
vice and assistance. He said that in the work 
of eradication, which is the principle work of 
his office, he planned to employ the local 
practitioners as much as possible and to divide 
the work evenly among the reputable men, and 
asked the members to bear in mind that the 
state is entitled to everyone’s best service in 
these trying times. Relative to an act re- 
garding the disposal of condemned animals, 
Mr. Whittlesey said that the animal should 
not be condemned until it has been appraised, 
and that the state will allow between ten and 
twenty-five dollars for a clinical case of 
glanders, but will pay more for a reactor. He 
said that it is desirable, whenever possible, 
in condemning cattle for tuberculosis to delay 
killing until this may be done in slaughter 
houses, under inspection, so as to conserve 
food and save money for the state; in other 
cases the animal may be sold to rendering 
companies and the amount thus received, paid 
to the owner and deducted from the amount to 
be paid by, the comptroller. 
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The next speaker, Dr. C. L. Colton, Deputy 
Commissioner on Domestic Animals, said that 
there cannot be any hard and fast ruling as 
to the amount to be paid for a glandered horse, 
but that much more can be allowed for a re- 
actor than for a clinical case. In relation to 
hog cholera work he said that the commis- 
sioner controls all serum and virus in the 
state, as well as the administration of the 
same, saying that there is a certain method of 
applying,the serum and virus, which it is well 
for us fo/-adhere to. Dr. Colton said that 
there are, at present, five or six practitioners 
in the state who have become expert in hog 
cholera work. He said, “If your clients have 
hogs that they wish to have treated, the state 
will furnish papers to be filled out and the 
:, State will send an expert to demonstrate the 
Sfmortinr you may do as much or as little as 

ike, »” 

Dr. G. A. Knapp, of Millbrook, New York, 
spoke very interestingly of some practical ex- 
periences in unusual cases of glanders and 
tuberculosis. 

Dr. Ben. D. Pierce, of Springfield, Mass., 
spoke of the hog cholera work in Massachu- 
setts, saying that all of the work is done by 
experts in the employ of the state and that 
the results are most gratifying. He said it is 
his opinion that the work can be done much 
better in this way than by entrusting it to 
busy pfactitioners as it requires a great deal 


of time and thought and interferes with 
practice. 

Dr. Balcomb, of Massachusetts, in speaking 
of chronic distemper in dogs, said that he had 
obtained wonderful results from auto-inocula- 
tion. He takes the clean pus from the eye, 
mixes it with sterile water and injects it 
hypodermically. 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held in Hartford on the first Tuesday in 


February, 1918, 
Waterbury, Conn. O. T. Grryarp. 


Dr. K. U. Jones, of Washington, D. C., 
reported at Hattiesburg, Miss., recently, hav- 
ing been assigned to that city as federal 
meat inspector. He will inspect all meat 
markets in the city and all cattle brought 
from the country for slaughter. He will 
also have charge of dairy inspection. Hat- 
tiesburg is reported to be the only city in 
Mississippi having the services of a federal 
meat inspector. 


I have read the book “Lameness of the 
Horse,” and it has far exceeded my antici- 
pations. No up-to-date practitioner, young 
or old, can well afford to be without it. 

E. H. Stearns, D. V. S. 


Randolph, Vt. 
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“THE SERUM SUPREME” 
Prepared i e largest, most up-to-date and sanitary plants in America for a discriminat- 
ing clientele. Garotia bled serum ea specialty. Write for one of our new booklets entitled “What Hog 
It will help you in your work. Write, telephone or telegraph your orders 


Raisers Should Know.” 
day er night. 


SWAN -MYERS COMPANY, Eastern Distributors 
219-223 N. Senate Avenue 
NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. Both Phones 


UNIVERSAL SERUM co. 
Clair Ave 
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On account of the recent dynamiting of 
dipping vats in Virginia a bill is about to 
be enacted by the legislature making such 
an act a felony. ; 


In a recent letter, Dr. A. W. French, state 
veterinarian of Wyoming, stated that the 
recent outbreak of rabies, the first to occur 
in Wyoming, was confined to thé very nar- 
row strip of country lying to the west of 
the Teton range, in the extreme western 
part of the state. 
der good control and Dr. French feels ‘as- 


sured that it will be eradicated from the — 
A very rigid. - 


state in a very short time. 
quarantine is in force and no new cases 
have been reported for two weeks. 


The government has taken over the 


Texas output of the Guarantee Swine: 


Veterinary Co. The medicinal blocks made 


by the company will be used for the cavlary* 


and other army horses. The blocks, recently 


The disease is now tn: 


Illinois Central for a period of twenty years, 
and a’solid block of trackage has been in- 
stalled. 


Dr. C. M. McFarland, for many years in 
the employ of the B. A. I., and of late In- 
spector in Charge of the Serum Inspection 
Service .with headquarters at Sioux City, 
Iowa, resigned his position with the bureau 
recently to-become associated with the Pur- 
ity Biological Laboratories of Sioux City. 
Dr. McFarland assumes the duties of as- 
sistant manager of the Purity Company this 
menth. 


Stockmen throughout Texas are com- 
plaining of a disease resembling mange, 
among their stock. Intense itching is the 
chief symptom. The disease seems to be 
spreading. ~ 
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Get The Habit 
of reading the Ads in the Classified Department. 


You may stumble onto the very thing you want. 


If not, state your wants briefly in an Ad in the 


patented by the company, contain herbs, 
minerals and drugs, preventives of disease, 
and are used for stock in place of ordinary 
salt. The company plans to erect a fac- 
tory at Sioux City, Iowa, in the spring, for 
the manufacture of. stock medicines and : F 
feed. Land has been leased from the ~~ You wit ot ae, 
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Operative}Surgery 
Those who aspire to excel in this branch of vetermary practice; 
Those who aspire to do surgical work in keeping with a high-class 
veterinary practice; 
Those who desire to be authoritatively informed of all that is new- 
est in veterinary surgery ; 


Those who desire to increase their surgical practice and the fees 
that they receive for surgical work, by making it more valuable to their 


clients— 

Will find Merillat’s New Surgical Operations all but indispensable 
Bound in half leather, 556 pages, profusely illustrated. 
: Price, $6.00, prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
Nine South Clinton Street Chicago, ‘Illinois 
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TWIN HORSE AND MULE COLTS 

A most unusual occurrence in animal lore 
is occasioning much comment among 
breeders of live stock ‘throughout Marion 
county, Ky. A mare belonging to Mr. T. S. 
Simms, of Moretto, Ky., gave birth to twin 
colts, one a horse, the other a mule. The 
dam having failed two years in succession 
was bred to a stallion and also to a jack. 
Professor Anderson, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Animal Industry, Kentucky State 
University, took photographs and data of 
the case for the records. He stated that 
while he had during his years of work in 
animal breeding heard of such cases, the 
present instance is the only one that a 
careful investigation has proven authentic. 

Bardstown, Ky. J. H. Settle. 


EACH ISSUE WORTH THE PRICE OF 
A YEAR’S SUBSCRPTION 
Enclosed find my renewal to the JouRNAL 
for another year. You will remember you 
had a difficult task to induce me to take the 
JourNAL in the first place. Now, I would not 
think of trying to get along without it. 
I will say that I am more than pleased with 
it, and each issue is worth to me the cost of 
a year’s subscription, 


Mayville, Mich. Wo. Coxe. 


NEUTRAL SODIUM SOAP. 
The wound is scrubbed in this way from 
the center to the periphery, the soap finally 
being washed away with water, after which 
the indicated antiseptic is applied, as, tor 

For some time Dr. Alexis Carrel has been 
using, in the War Demonstration Hospital 
of the Rockefeller Institute, for the cleans- 
ing of wounds, a liquid sodium soap—a 
neutral sodium oleate. This has been em- 
ployed with most satisfactory results. 

This soap is used to scrub out an in- 
time to time until there is a good lather. 
fected wound. A little of it is applied to 
a pledget of cotton, held with a dressing 
forceps, and the wound scrubbed with it, 
more soap being applied to the cotton from 
instance, Chlorazene Surgical Cream. 

Neutral Sodium Soap, prepared to meet 
Doctor Carrel’s indications, has been placed 
on the market by The Abbott Laboratories, 
Chicago, and is now offered to the medical 
and veterinary professions. 

This firm is also prepared to supply 
Chlorcosane, the new simple solvent; for 
Dichloramine-T, recently introduced by 
Drs. Dakin and Dunham. This is free from 
taste or odor, and is nonirritant, making a 
solution which is more stable than has 
heretofore been obtainable, and requiring 
no admixture or dilution with other sub- 
stances. 





U.S. Veterinary License No. 103 





VETERINARIANS :— 


The benefits of everything are 
best judged by the results., 





Fowler’s Serum 


We comply with every existing ee iaioedlinial by the Bureau of 


Animal Industry. 


FOWLER Serum and Virus 


are made by veterinarians wlie strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will we have earned. 


Prompt attention given all orders. 


Fowler Serum Company tana: city, Kes. 


Pewier Serum Can Be Had Direct, cr Through Any Armour and Company 
Branck House. 
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ELMORE SERUM 


The Dependable Serum with a Reputation 
Produced Up to a Standard, Not Down to a Price 


Always Reliable and Potent. 


THE ELMORE LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 96 


R. D. CLARKE, Pres. 


PEORIA, 


P. O. Box 43 


Day and Night Service 


A. T. PETERS, D. V. M., Gen. Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 


PHONES { pian bene 














Dr. E. E. Hufft 
H. F. Brown 


The Lathrop 


Serum Company 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 102 


F. P. Brown 


Manufacturers of 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


and 


‘Hog Cholera Virus 


Prices quoted upon application, 
write or wire 


The Lathrop Serum Co. 
Lathrop Mo. 








Merillat’s Rectal Irrigator 


for the Relief of Impacted Bowels 


Consists of a conical plug, an inflating bulb, 
a flushing tube “A’’, and an inflating tube 
“BY”, a set of stra) . (atmaeneite to any > 
cingle) to retain t n place an 
prevent —— es 
water can be injected, which is retained in 
the bowel by the soft rubber bulb. Full di- 
rections accompany each outfit. 
Price, complete with air pump and set 

of straps $15.00 
Price, complete with air pump and set 

of straps and injection pump 19.00 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN CO. 


. Veterinary Surgical Instruments 


708 S. Clark St., Chicago Ill. 
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~PASTEUR 


Laboratories 


of America 


BIOLOGICAL 
PRODUCTS 


@THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
ANY QUESTION ABOUT THEIR 
ABSOLUTE SUPERIORITY. 
WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 


@ Pasteur’s original and gen- 
uine Anthrax Vaccine is now 
furnished in single and 
double treatment. It posi- 
tively prevents anthrax. 


@ Profs. Leclainche & Val- 
lee’s Liquid Blackleg Vac- 
cine is a true and perfectly 
attenuated vaccine, and has 
revolutionized livestock vac~- 
cination. Why risk your 
professional reputation with 
makeshift blackleg vaccine? 


@ Full information regard- 
ing the above, as well as 
Tuberculin, Mallein, Anti- 
tetanic and Antistreptococcic 
Serum, etc., furnished on re- 
quest. 


' Pasteur Laboratories 


of America 


New York, 366-368 W. 11th St. 
Chicago, - 17 N. La Salle St. 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, pour 


 PEtranger and Institute Pasteur, Paris, 
- France, Biological Products. 











Dr. B. C. McClintock, graduate of the 
Chicago Veterinary College, has removed 
from California to Yuma, Ariz. 


The annual report of the Utah State Live 
Stock Commission shows that in testing 
14,319 cattle only .06 per cent were found 
to be tuberculous. This report Dr. Hoggan 
believes will compare favorably with that 
from any other state in the Union. The 
commission forwarded 555 skins from pre- 
datory animals which had been killed or 
trapped during the year, to St. Louis to 
be sold, the proceeds to be applied to the 
general state fund. ~ 


Dr. A. B. Crawford, government in- 
spector at the Shelton Serum Company’s 
plant, Shelton, Nebr., the past two years, 
left for Omaha where he has accepted a 
similar position at the Corn Belt Serum 
Plant. Dr. Martin Hull, of Red Cloud, 
who spent the past year in California in 
government work, will have charge of the 
government inspection at Shelton plant. 


Dr. C. E. Ackerman, of Stewartsville, 
Mo., ras reported for duty at the South St. 
Joseph bureau of animal industry as veteri- 
nary inspector . 


Dr. J. B. Luke, from Imperial Valley, 
recently moved to Blythe, Calif., where he 
will continue to practice veterinary medi- 
cine. 


A good veterinarian who attends strictly 
to business and charges a reasonable price 
for his services would build up a big prac- 
tice in Leeton, Mo., according to the local 
paper. 


Slaughter ot all farm animals kept at a 
loss, injured animals or those having some 
localized diseases, but whose flesh is still 
fit for human food, provided there is no 
chance of recovery, is advised by Dr. W. W. 
Dimock, of the veterinary division of the 
Iowa State College. Likewise animals not 
fit for human food, suffering from diseases 
that are incurable or that endanger other 
animals should be killed. This “conserva- 
tion slaughter” is being urged as a war- 
time measure. With the high cost of feed, 
no bit of grain should be fed which wil! 
not yield returns in meat or-service. Thou- 
sands of animals are being kept at a serious 
loss, because of high feed, that would be 
more profitably slaughtered. . Wherever 
slaughtered these animals should be 
thoroughly inspected by a competent veteri- 
narian, according to the government regula- 
tions, before meat is used. 
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Lameness of the Horse 


To have a limited degree of knowledge of any subject, in such form that it may 
be put to useful service, is preferable to the possession of much knowledge that 
cannot be given practical application. 


Following an introductory article in Lacroix’s “Lameness of the Horse” is a dis- 
course on general causes of lameness. This section serves to give to the careful 
reader a foundation for the study of diagnosti¢ principles. 


Mastery of diagnostic principles will give the practitioner, who needs such train- 
ing, a useful knowledge of the subject of lameness and, especially, a thorough under- 
standing of the manner in which such knowledge may be most advantageously em- 
ployed. 


Sections three and four are so written that they may either be studied in their. 
regular order of presentation or consulted as reference. Therein the practitioner will 
find separate and complete discussions of the many topics considered. Perplexing 
problems of a surgical nature that frequently present themselves to the veterinarian 
are given careful consideration. The book is well illustrated and is one of the most 
useful veterinary works obtainable. The price is $3.00, prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO 














Special Equine Therapy 


By Mart R. Steffen, V.S., M. D. C. 


The busy practitioner will find this an invaluable aid in dealing with diseases of the horse 
unfamiliar to him because of their rarity, or in his diagnosis and treatment of more common 
affections that are often fraught with obstacles to successful handling. 


PART I[—lIntroduction. Limitations of Veterinary Practice. System in Medication. 
PART IIl—Baffling Affections and Unusual Forms of Common Affections. 
s Pemenent Internal Hydrocepha- = Foot Rot in Colts. 


the y soiabadion: 
. Vertigo of Young Horses. 


§ Pneumonia, 5 
3 a Atrophy of the Liver. Cerebro-Spinal Menin 


SPERM M Meepor 





Unsexred 


PART I1I—Poisonings. 
CLOTH BOUND; 212 PAGES. PRICE $2.00 PREPAID 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 SOUTH CLINTON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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One result of the entrance of the United 
States into the war, which has received lit- 
tle notice so far, is the certainty that in fu- 
ture the horses in France will receive better 
treatment by their‘owners and drivers. The 
veterinarians attached to the United States 
Army are losing no opportunity to point 
out the value of intelligent and humane 
treatment of horses. The cruelty of the 
average Paris driver is proverbial; overload- 
ing is customary and drivers seem to have 
no other idea but that abuse and swearing 
are necessary to secure results. Our vet- 
erinarians are endeavoring to instill some of 
the elements of kindness and scientific care 
in the management of these abused beasts. 


While the efficacy of soda lye against 
worms. parasitic in other animals was not 
tested, it- is probable, says the Department, 
that it-has no value. The digestive tract of 
sheep is much more complex than that of 
hogs, and it is probable that a drug having no 
apparent effect on worms in the comparatively 
simple digestive tract of hogs would be 
equally unsatisfactory in the case of sheep 
and other ruminants. 

Manufacturers of soda lye are warned to 
remove labels on which are printed unwar- 


ranted claims that the product has remedial 
or preventive powers against worms, or render 
themselves liable under the provisions of the 
Insecticide Act of 1910. 


I find Lacroix’s “Lameness of the Horse” 
all and more than you claim for it. 
Wma. Howarp, D. V. M. 
Oakboro, N. C. 


Dr. A. T. Kinsley, president of the 
Kansas City Veterinary College, was called 
in consultation to determine the cause of 
the trouble which was causing the loss of 
valuable hogs in Judge Doak’s herd at Gal- 
latin, Mo. The diagnosis of pneumonia, 
which had been made by the local veteri- 
narian, Dr. Sullivan, was sustained by Dr. 
Kinsley. 


Autopsy having proven the presence of 
hemorrhagic septicemia among a herd of 
cattle in Oklahoma County, Okla., the re- 
mainder of the herd was promptly vacci- 
nated and quarantined. Loss from this 
source has also been reported in other parts 
of Oklahoma, recently. 








Epizootics and Their Con- 
trol During War 


Miessner—Leibold 


This work is invaluable for the practicing veterinarian, who serves his 
country as guardian of its live stock industry. 

The veterinarian in military service will find the book indispensable. 

For the practitioner, Miessner’s “Epizootics and Their Control During 





War” is a dependable guide in the handling of infectious diséases of animals 
including their diagnosis, general and specific measures for .coping with 
problems of sanitation and disinfection. 

The army veterinarian will find this book of inestimable value because 
it is the work of a high authority, that is based upon actual experience in 
the present world war. mies 

It is a concise (215 pages), practical, authoritative treatise on subject$,that 
» are so vital at this time that no progressive veterinarian can afford to disre- 
- gard them. 

Cloth bound; well illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
© South Clinton St. Chicago, Il. 

















VETERINARY HOSPITAL AT CAMP STOTSENBURG 
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Dr. C. F. Barry, Marseilles, Ill, has been inspector in charge of the Bureau of Animal 
made assistant state veterinarian, his terri- Industry, South St. Paul, Minn., has been 
tory including La Salle County. transferred to Wichita, Kan: 


Dr. R. H. Treasy, Bismarck, N. D., chief 
e of the animal husbandry division of the 
P. G. Sa. my Cresco, pee assistant South Dakota State University, was strick- 
state veterinarian for a term of three years. 2. With apoplexy while on his way to Chi- 

 — é cago and died in a Chicago hospital, De- 

Dr. F. D. Ketchum, tor nineteen years cember 4. 


Governor Harding has reappointed Dr. 
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An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 
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ST. JOSEPH VETERINARY COLLEGE 


Accredited by Federal Government 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Address St. Joseph Veterinary College 
R. C. Moore, Pres. .Dept. 4, St. Joseph, Mo. E. A. Logan, Dean 











THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
805 E. Market St. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


* of George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


A night school, designed for young men employed during the day; r pee i agege by the U. 8S. Civil 
Service Commission and by the A. V. M. A. The course is four years and | to the degree of Doctor 
of Veterinary Medicine (D. V. 

Students at the national capi 1 enjoy unequaled advantages for acquiring a ‘broad education. The 
clinics, hospitals, military. posts, government laboratories, experiment stations and libraries afford 
facilities for education not obtainable elsewhere. 

For catalog or other information, address David E. oo V. M. D., Dean of Veterinary 
Faculty, 2113-15 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C 
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Dr. E. R. Van De Guft, a graduate of 
the Cincinnati Veterinary College, who has 
for a number of years been practicing at 
Louisburg, N. C., is now at Anderson, S. C., 
where he has been appointed milk and meat 
inspector. Dr. Van De Guft has also been 
made commissioner of health of the city 
of Anderson, and has full charge of the 
health department at that place. 


A recent fire caused considerable damage 
to the office fixtures, medicines, books, etc., 
of Dr. T. W. Watson, Corsicana, Texas. 


It was a boy, 834 pounds, born November 
8, name Arthur Clyde, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Harold L. Watson, Montpelier, Vt. 

Dr. George W. Temple, formerly of El 
Dorado, Ark., has been appointed deputy 
inspector of the Louisiana Live Stock Sani- 
tary Board of Louisiana. 


Dr. Chas. M. Mansfield, a graduate of the 
United States College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, and for a term of years a member 
of the faculty, died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 17, 1917. Dr. Mans- 
field had been in the employ of the De- 
partment of Agriculture for eight years, 
serving as veterinary inspector for five 








RUPTURED 
COLTS AND CALVES 


DON'T OPERATE 
MOORE BROS. HERNIA OINTMENT. 


Price $3.00 Per Can, Delivered 


Used the Hernia Ointment on ih <4 Ib. pig that 
had Umbilical Hernia. Cure w . 
J. EB. MORRISON, V 3 
Hamiiten, SL 
I treated four colts with one can of Hernia 
Ointment and made complete —— cures, 


T. G. CREE, Vv. 8. 
Ernest, W. Va. 


I am enclosing ———— for box of your Rup- 
ture Ointment. Other con proved satisfactory. 
GEO, L. SMITH; 


Cedar Vale, Kansas. 


Used the Ointment on a two-year-old colt 
Nav. Hernia. Was a large one and cured. 
W. ANTH 


° NY, 
Poplar Ridge, N. Y 
Let Us Send You Our Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 


THE MOORE BROS. of ALBANY,N.Y. 











A New Book on 


Fistula of the Withers and Poll Evil 


By Prof. L. A. Merillat, V. S. 
Editor, Department of Surgery, American .’ournal of Veterinary Medicine 


Among the most difficult and generally unsatisfactory equine 
affections that veterinarians have to treat, fistulae rank foremost. 
The limited amount of space heretofore allotted to discussions of 
this condition in works on surgery, has never done the subject 
justice, and the average veterinarian has not been materially 
helped thereby. 


Doctor Merillat has but one aim in writing this book—to assist 
the practicing veterinarian who will read it studiously, to im- 
prove his methods so that he may handle such cases in a really 
satisfactory manner. His reputation is sufficient guarantee that 
this subject will be handled in a manner to instruct and greatly 
benefit readers. 


Cloth bound ; well illustrated; about 150 pages. 
Price $1.50, prepaid. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


No. 9 So. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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years, later doing laboratory work with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 





As an aid in the conservation movement, 
the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry will assign a specialist in animal dis- 
eases to work with the State Live Stock 
Commission of Utah in reducing disease 
among live stock to a minimum. This ap- 
pointment will be additional to the appoiht- 
ment of a federal officer for educational 
work at the Utah Agricultural College at 
Logan. This work will include lectures be- 
fore farmers’ conventions, distribution of 
literature, etc. 





Dr. F. E. Blake, a federal employe, has 
been assigned to St. Albans, Vt., to assist 
in the eradication of tuberculosis among 
cattle. 


HOSKINS ARMY VETERINARIAN 
SCHOLARSHIP 
‘ Captain B. A. Seeley, of the Army Veter- 
inarian Corps, stationed at Camp Logan, 
Texas, is responsible for the birth of the 
above movement. To give recognition and 
appreciation of the valuable services which 
Dean Hoskins has rendered to the army 
veterinary service, Captain Seeley, in an 
earnest appeal to the new members of the 








N. A. V. C., raised a purse of one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars and forwarded it 
to the Dean. True to the watchword of 
his Alma Mater—Non nobis solum (not for 
us alone)—Dean Hoskins decided not to ac- 
cept the money as a personal gift, and so 
returned it to his Alma Mater for the above 
purpose, with the hope that it would afford 
a free education for some worthy young 
man who might in turn, if called upon, be 
able to serve his country with honor to the 
profession. 


Dr. F. Morgan Peatfield, Lompoc, Cali- 
fornia, is planning. to erect a veterinarian 
hospital at that place. The hospital will 
be equipped with the latest operating table 
and other equipment necessary for caring 
for every emergency arising in veterinary 
practice. Dr. Peatfield is a graduate of the 
Royal College of Veterinarians of London, 
and since his arrival in this country he has 
visited all the leading veterinary hospitals 
in Canada and the United States. 


WINTER STEER FEEDING 


Bulletin 206, Purdue Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, Lafayette, Ind. 
Proper scientific rations for the feeding 
of steers in winter are given in detail in 
this four-page bulletin. 
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4 Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900 
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WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Customers In Canada w'll please order from the Wingete Chemical Co., Montreal 
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nurs CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL Co., "2%" 
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FORD 
_ Pull-U-Out-of-the-Mud 
: | : 


| 

















—— 


Pull-You-Out That Pulls (Pat. Pend.) 


HE FORD PULL-U-OUT is un- 
like any other Pull-you-out de- 
vice on the market, for it is so 

powerful that it can pull a Ford car 
with all four wheels locked together, 
and again it is operated by the chauf- 
feur from his seat; as he operates low 
gear with his foot, with his right hand 
he operates the little PULL-U-OUT. 
The FORD PULL-U-OUT is so sim- 
ple that you can attach it to the frame 
of your car, under the fender out of 
the way, always in place the year 
around; and always ready for instant 
use. Again, only three clamps fasten 
it to the frame of your car. Any one 
can attach it to a Ford car in ten min- 
utes for there are no holes to bore. 
The FORD PULL-U-OUT-of-the-Mud 
is a time-saver; expense saver; temper 
saver; always ready for any emergency. 
Simply remove the foot boards, unwind 
40 feet of cable, drive two stakes, which 
are furnished, linked together by jointed 
rods, attach your cable to stakes, get 
in seat, work your foot (low gear) and 
your lever with right hand and out you 
go from that much dreaded mud hole 
that all doctors--have experienced get- 
ting into, perhaps in the middle of the 





night; sometimes walking a half mile™ ~~ 


or more to beg some farmer ‘to’ pull 


.~—-you .out..... 


Doctor,.. be independent this year. 
Be prepared and you will not dread 
your spring work. Buy a FORD PULL- 
U-OUT-of-the-Mud. 

We guarantee satisfaction or money 
cheerfully refunded. 

Price complete with 40 feet of cable 
and stakes, $15.00. 


Manning Auto Specialty Co. 


Manning, Iowa Chive 














’-- survivors, if necessary; ‘but not in this 


WOOL AND THE WAR 


Dr. E. T. Baker, who is well known to our 
readers as a frequent contributor to our 
pages and also as the author of “Sheep 
Diseases,” has an interesting article in the 
January number of Munsey’s Magazine, in 
which he emphasizes the growing impor- 
tance of raising more sheep to provide for 
the insistent military demand for more wool 
to provide clothing for our soldiers. 

“To keep our soldiers warm,” says Baker, 
“millions of pounds of wool will be re- 
quired.” Since the average uniform re- 
quires four and one-half yards of olive-drab 
cloth, each yard containing fourteen ounces 
of wool, or nearly four pounds to the uni- 
form, and blankets and other items of equip- 
ment nearly three pounds more, three uni- 
forms a year being needed, and in actual 
warfare many more, the task is stupendous 
to supply enough wool for army needs 
alone, without taking into consideration the 
customary needs of the civilian population. 
Baker estimates that the requirements of 
the army, navy, the Red Cross and the gen- 
eral hospital supplies for the first year will 
be more than 50,000,000 pounds of wool, 
which is about one-fifth of our total produc- 
tion, sheared from nearly 50,000,000 sheep. 

War with military operations on a gi- 
gantic scale has given great impetus to the 
sheep industry and the following excerpts 
from Baker’s article will prove of especial 
interest in this connection: 

“When the war began, the sheep indus- 
try had been for several years in a declin- 
ing condition. The supply exceeded the 
demand. Wool was selling for twenty cents 
a pound or less, while a good ewe could 
be purchased for two or three dollars. The 
land used for grazing was rapidly being 

taken up byzshomesteaders, and for ten years, 
from 1904 td 1914, the number of sheep in 
the United States decreased nearly a mil- 
lion annually. 

“Of the world’s’ population, 800,000,000 
wear silk or cotton, 6,000,000 dress: in wool, 
and a few millions adorn themselves in fur 
and feathers, while the remainder, -natives 
of tropical countries, are lightly clad in 
little more than a ¢oat of sunburn. In 
round numbers, theré-are about 600,000,000 
. sheep in the world. 

“Tn ordinary times of peace, wool makes 

_ several trips to market. First, it is S0ld and 
bought in the form of high-grade cloth or 
blankets; second, as cheaper clothing ma- 
terial; third, as shoddy material, and its 
fourth appearance may be in the guise of 


upholstery, while its last.trip from the rag- . 


bag carries it to the mills, which grind it 
into powder, and it is mixéd with tar and 
converted into roofing. * * *. Burrow- 
ing in trenches ruins uniforms at an unheard 
of rate. In former conflicts clothes could 
be stripped from the dead and used by the 
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struggle. This means a total loss of huge 
amounts of wool. 

“To further increase the scarcity of wool 
the flocks of such live-stock producing coun- 
tries as Belgium, Serbia, Roumania, and 
northern France were practically wiped 
out. This was a loss of more than ten 
million sheep. Nearly as many more died 
in Australia from the effects of a severe 
drought, and as already noted, the numbers 
in the United States decreased owing to 
economic reasons. 

“In the West, sheep raising is an im- 
portant industry, at present second only to 
mining in its profitable returns. With wool 
around sixty cents a pound; and common 
sheep more than twenty dollars a head, 
these are bonanza days for the ‘sheep 
kings.” However, expenses of production 
have increased heavily, while the winter of 
1916-1917 was the most severe in thirty 
years.” 

The year in a sheep camp is described in 
an interesting manner by the author, but 
with this phase of the question our readers 
are doubtless familiar. The gist of the 
article goes to show the imperative need 
of wool as allies of health and strength, 
which are, after all, what wars are still won 
with. So the farmer may feel that he is 
indeed “doing his bit” by turning his at- 
tention to the raising of sheep for Uncle 
Sam and his allies, and thus help to win the 


war. 


A Man in the Next 
County — 


needs that equipment you cast aside when you 
Tell him 
about it in an Ad in our Classified Department. 


bought new. He reads our Journal. 










MAKES AND SAVES FOR THE 
VETERINARIAN 


The Veterinary Account Book (Vet. Med. 
Series No. 13) is a real addition to the vet- 
erinarian’s business department. The con- 
cise hints in regard to collections and vet- 
erinary law will save:the practitioner many 
a dollar, and this means much in these 
days of high priced drugs and excessive ex- 
penses. 

“Special Equine Therapy,” by Steffen, 
keeps up with the high standard of his 
previous books. I would call it the “pinch 
hitter” of my library because it treats of 
the unusual and puzzling cases. Without 
long-winded theories and scientific discus- 
sions that lead nowhere, this book gives 
a resume of the ailment, which is all the 
well read graduate“ veterinarian should 
need. It’ is certainly a well written and 
helpful book. 

E. T. Baxer, D. V. M. 

Moscow, Idaho. 



























HOME-MADE SILOS 
Farmer’s Bulletin 855, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
In this contribution from the bureau of 
animal industry complete directions for the 
construction of silos are given, many draw- 
ings showing the different stages of the 
work, making it possibile for the man handy 
with tools to easily construct his own silos. 


FACTS ABOUT ANTHRAX 
By C. M. Haring 
University of California, College of Agri- 
culture, Berkeley, Cal. 

This bulletin will prove especially valuable 
at this time when there is so much agitation 
concerning this disease, which is by no 
means confined to animals, man being a 
frequent sufferer. The disease may be con- 
tracted by handling carcasses and hides 
from anthrax animals, and is sometimes 
contracted by wearing furs from anthrax 
animals. 


KILLING AND CURING PORK 
By F. G. Ashbrook and G. A. Anthony 
Farmet’s Bulletin 913, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
This is a practical handbook showing the 
various processes in the proper killing and 
curing of pork. 





Up-to-date authoritative information on 


Cattle Diseases 
Equine Diseases 
Swine Diseases 
Canine Diseases 


ment and prognosis with plentiful illus- 
trations is best and most comprehen- 
sively given in 


Two volumes, 2350 pages, 353 illustra- 
tions, 15 color plates. 
leather. Price $16.00 prepaid. 


Nine South Clinton St. 





giving the name, ‘history, ‘occurrence, . 
cause, symptoms, course, lesions, -:tteat--. 


HUTYRA and MAREK | 


Bound in half © 


American Journal of Veterinary. 
Medicine =*— 
Chicago, I. 
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G. I. BLANCHARD, D. V.S., 
President 


CAROTID BLED 


E. B. HOLLECKER, D.V.5S., 
Vice-Pres. and Lab. Supervisor 


SERUM ONLY 


Because the Veterinarian always gets satisfactory 


results when our Carotid Bled Serum is used— 


High in Potency 


Uniform in Quality — 
Price Right 


Produced Under U. S. Veterinary License No. 23 
Send Your Orders to the Nearest Distributing Agency 


G White, Kokomo, Ind. 


. Mull, Rushville, Ind. 
- Behrens, 610 & Third St., Evans- 
. Alverson, Bloomington, 
we & Edwards, 636 E. Grand Ave., 
Moines, Iowa. 


Ww. ry McNeill, Rives, Fen 
Dr. W. Johnston, 646 N. Main St., Dayton, 


Gini 
Dr. G. H. Conn, 311 Croghan St., Fremont, O. 
al > Cc. Decatur, 


Mills, 
J. Mitchell’ So. Dak. 
Dr. W. 1 deere chell, So, Calif. 


Missouri Valley Serum Company 


- 80D Live Stock Exchange Bidg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








PARASITIC ANAPHYLAXIS AND 
ALLERGY 
By L. Van Es ann A. F. ScHatx 

Bulletin No. 125, North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station. 

This interesting bulletin gives the results 
of the experiments which the authors un- 
dertook to obtain additional light on the 
new theory advanced by the Seyderhelms 
as to the cause of infectious anemia or 
swamp fever in the horse. Their conclu- 
sions raise some interesting problems for 
the investigator and a wide field for further 
investigation presents itself. The bulletin 
is well worth careful perusal by the vet- 
erinarian. 


HOG-CHOLERA CONTROL 
By R. A. Craic ann L. C. Kicin 

Purdue University Experiment Station, 
Circular No. 62. 

The statistics for Indiana show that the 
death rate in hogs in that state varies from 
6.2 to 24.7 per cent annually, the average 
for six years (1910-1915) being about 13 
per cent. Among preventive and curative 
measures the importance of resting the hog 
yards by moving the hogs to other yards 
iand the plowing and planting the hog lots 
to a forage crop is emphasized. Hog lots 


’ planted to rye will later provide plenty of 


clean feed and a clean lot. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST POISONING 
BY JOHNSON GRASS AND OTHER 
SORGHUMS 
By C. M. Harinc 

University of California College of Agri- 
culture. 

While for many years it has been recog- 
nized that green sorghums, when stunted 
or in the stage known as “second growth” 
may sometimes prove poisonous to stock, 
the author believes that the danger has been 
overestimated, except in the case of John- 
son grass, as the death rate from this cause 
is comparatively low. In California losses 
of sheep and cattle from Johnson grass are 
frequent. Various antidotes are given in 
the bulletin. 

LIFE HISTORY OF ASCARIS 
LUMBSICOIDES AND RE- 
LATED FORMS 
By B. H. Ransom anv W. D. Foster 
(Reprint from Journal of Agricultural 
Research) 

This pamphlet, which was considered 
worthy of reproduction by the secretary of 
agriculture, reviews the work of Capt. F. H. 
Stewart, of the Indian Medical Service. 
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Stewart was led to a conclusion, contrary 
to the accepted opinion, that the infection 
of man or pig with Ascaris results from the 
ingestion of the eggs of the parasite. The 
authors’ tentative conclusions are given 
pending further extended statements in a 
future paper. 


INFECTIOUS ABORTION IN COWS X 


By F. M. Hayes 

Circular 183, University of California Col 
lege of Agriculture. 

No disease of cattle, with the exception 
of tuberculosis, is of so much importance 
from an economical standpoint at the pres- 
ent time in California, and especially as the 
infection is being extended to cattle ranges. 
Practical points in the treatment and pre- 
vention of the infection are given in the 
pamphlet. 


REPORT OF THE NEW YORK VET- 
ERINARY COLLEGE AT 
: CORNELL 

This book of 314 pages comprises a com- 
plete report of the work of the college dur- 
ing the year 1915-1916. Much valuable ex- 
perimentation has been done by the school 
in regard to hog cholera transmission 
through the medium of infected pork. 
Hogs that are fed garbage very frequently 
contract cholera, and garbage often con- 
- tains pork trimmings, hence it is reason- 
able to suppose that this may be one of 
many sources for spreading the disease. 
Abortion among cattle is discussed at 
length, and the results of reasearch and ex- 
perimental work and plans for control, 
form an interesting chapter. Other chap- 
ters are devoted to reports of work done 
in various lines of experimental endeavor, 
all of value to those interested in stock 
raising. 


SWINE-JUDGING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
PIG-CLUB MEMBERS 

By J. D. McVean and F. G. Ashbrook 

Bulletin 83, United States Department of 
_ Agriculture 

This circular is intended mainly for the 
beginner in the study of judging hogs, and 
more especially for the boys and girls of 
the pig clubs. The boy or girl who be- 
comes a good judge of live stock will find 
the knowledge a source of profit and satis- 
faction. 


JHOOLING IN CAMELS 

By H.E. Cross, M. RC. V. S., D. V. #., 
A. Sc., Camel Specialist, Agricultural Re- 

search Institute, Pusa, Sohawa, India 

Should any veterinarian be secretly nour- 
ishing an ambition to become a camel spe- 
cialist, he should carefully study the sub- 
ject of “Jhooling” in Bulletin 72, issued by 
the above research institute. Jhooling is a 


contagious disease manifesting itself in the 
formation of local tumors, hot and painful, 
of a fibrous character, terminating in sup- 
puration and raw patches. Camels readily 
contract it by contact with diseased camels, 
but other animals are not susceptible to it. 
Camels so affected should be isolated at 
once. 


Bacillary White Diarrhea or Fatal Sep- 
ticemia of Chicks and Coccidosis or Coc- 
cidial Enteritis of Chicks, by J. R. Beach, 
Circular No. 162, University of California, 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley, Cal. 


Experimental Studies in Hog Cholera, by 
R. A. Craig and R. A. Whiting, Purdue 
University Experiment Station, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


Screw Worms and Other Maggots Af- 
fecting Animals, by F. C. Bishop and D. C. 
Parham, Farmer’s Bulletin No. 857, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Breeds of Dairy Cows, by H. P. Davis, 
Farmer’s Bulletin No. 893, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


FLEAS AND THEIR CONTROL 
By F. C. Bishop 
Farmer’s Bulletin 897, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
This is a contribution from the bureau of 
entymology which will be of value to the 
canine practitioner. 


BACKYARD POULTRY KEEPING 
By R. R. Slocum 
Farmer’s Bulletin 889, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture 
This is a bulletin primarily prepared for 
the city or village man who is interested in 
the keeping of a small flock of laying hens. 


REPAIR OF BONE IN DOMESTIC 
FOWL 


By B. F. Kaup 
Technical Bulletin 14, North Carolina Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 
This is a technical work which would be 
of interest only to the man engaged in high- 
class poultry culture, and who is able to 
deal in scientific terms and methods. 


HOG CHOLERA PREVENTION AND 
THE SERUM TREATMENT 
By P. T. Peterson 
University of California, College of Agri- 
culture, Berkeley, Cal. 
This is a treatise on hog cholera, which 
is prevalent in all sections of California 


where hogs are raised. Full directions for / ‘ 


treatment are given, as well as a number 
of pages devoted to the cause and spread of 
the disease. 
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Anti-White Scours Serum 
stederle 


For the 
Prevention and Treatment of 


White Scours 


in Sucklings 


Investigations both in the United States and in Europe have conclusively 
established that with the aid of a potent ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM it is 
possible to reduce the losses from this infection to a minimum or even to 
entirely eliminate them. It has been shown that losses, even in the most severe 
infections, which prior to the use of serum amounted to 75 to 100 per cent, were 
eliminated. In herds where the disease is prevalent, it is essential to administer 
to each calf as soon as possible after birth a protective dose of the serum. 


Repeated observations have established that different strains of the colon 
organism as well as organisms of the para-colon group are responsible for this 
disease. 


LEDERLE’S ANTI-WHITE SCOURS SERUM is obtained from horses 
which have been at first treated with suspensions of dead organisms containing 
various strains of B. coli, paracoli, metacoli, abortus, aerogenes and enteritidis. 
After the preparatory treatment, live cultures are injected intravenously into 
the horses, beginning with small amounts until the highest. tolerance is reached. 
The serum is subjected to the agglutination test against the various strains 
used and it is required that the serum agglutinate each respective strain in a 
dilution of at least 1 to 1,500. 


Preventive doses of 10 c. c. @ $0.60 per dose. 
Curative doses of 30 c. c. @ $1.50 per dose. 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 Williams Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
New York 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 8ST, LOUIS 
1183 Marshall Field 1120 Maison Blanche 524 Granite Building 
Annex Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 4th and Market St. 
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Abortion Vaccine 


slederle 


For the 


Prevention of Contagious 
Abortion in Cattle 


Investigations by the English Commission and also by many other investigators 
have established that in order to produce immunity it is essential to administer 
large doses of vaccine. This fact has been given consideration in the prepara- 
tion of the LEDERLE ABORTION VACCINE. A complete treatment consists 
of 3 injections each containing 300 billion killed abortion bacilli in a 10 c. c. sus- 
pension. 


Various strains of B. Abortus isolated from many cases of contagious abor- 
tion in cattle, are cultivated on suitable culture media, suspended in physiological 
salt solution and rendered sterile, after which 0.25% trikresol is added. 


PACKAGES: LEDERLE’S ABORTION VACCINE is supplied in pack- 
ages containing 3 vials, comprising a complete immunizing treatment for one 
animal. 

Administered subcutaneously with an ordinary hypodermic syringe. 


Price, $2.00 Per Package 


Orders or inquiries for discounts should be addressed to our General Selling 
Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Company, 170 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories 
. New York = 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
1183 Marshall Field Firestone Building 1120 Maison Blanche 
Annex Building 20th St. and Grand Ave. Building 
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Business Opportunities 

For Sale, Exchange, Help Wanted, etc., $1.00 
for 20 words or less; additional words 5 cents 
each. Send cash with order. Add 25c. extra 
for correspondence when replies are sent in care 
of Veterinary Medicine 





ETERINARY PRACTICES, POSITIONS, ETC., 

furnished and handled for sale in 48 states. 
Physicians, dentists and nurses furnished and lo- 
cated. Drug =. for — and drug positions in 
all states. F. V. Kniest, R. P., Omaha, Neb. Es- 
tablished 1904. 


ANTED—Position as assistant to veterinarian 

in general practice or hospital. Will graduate 

April, 1918. Married man. Reasonable salary. 

— No. 332, in care of VETERINARY MEDI- 
IN 


R SALE—Anti-Fis-Tract has been proven &@ 

reliable remedy for all fistulous tracts, actino- 
mycosis, etc. Full directions. $1.00 per doz. 
Charges prepaid. I. G. Wimsett, D. V. M., Win- 
field, Kansas. 


WANTED—Position as assistant or will help with 
hospital work. Veterinary student now in 
Married man. Best references. Several 
years’ experience. Dairy district preferred. Other 
locations considered. Address No. 331, care of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


l ARTNER WANTED—Opportunity for a man 
who wants a dog practice, either as partner or 

will lease hospital and equipment. Address T. B. 

Howard, 1930-32 India St., San Diego, Cal. 











school, 








ANTED—Assistant to veterinarian. Experi- 

enced in country practice. Preferably one 
raised on farm. Address 333, care VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 





WANTED—A salesman in unoccupied territory to 
carry as a side-line, on commission, well-known 
article of interest to every veterinarian. Samples 
weigh only a few ounces. Address No. 334, care 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





| 000 GUMMED LABELS, 75c, with name and ad- 
dress. Why pay more? Guaranteed. Orders 
filled before sunset. Send for samples. Minute-Man 
Printing House, Lapel, Ind. 


ROBERTS VETERINARY CLEARING HOUSE—If 
you want to sell your practice or are looking 
for a location, write us. 2918 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Fourteen representatives, 








OR SALE—Old established practice, Modern 
home. Garage. town. Farming country. 
Twenty miles south of South Bend, Indiana. Bar- 
gain if taken soon. Best of reasons for selling. 
Address No. 335, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





ANTED—Assistant. Single man. A good op- 
portunity. General practice. Address No. 336, 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


For SALE—Established $3,500.00 practice in 

Northern Pennsylvania. Dwelling house, office 
and hospital, fully equipped. Having entered army, 
must sell. Ralph B. McCord, 2nd Lieut., V. R. C., 
47th Inf. Suirmary, Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—By an experienced veteri- 
narian on stock farm, serum plant or biological 
Good references 
———e No. 339, 








farm. Seven years’ experience. 
furnished. State salary paid. 
care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 


For SALE—A high class suburban practice (one- 
half small animal practice), doing $450 to $850 a 
month. Price: $500 (one-third the value of the 
equipment) down and the remainder on monthly 
payments of 10% of the practice done during the 
month, Only a good man can handle it. Address 
No. 838, in care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 








For SALE—Most up-to-date practice and hospital 
in Hot Springs, Ark. bliged to go to war. 

y aa H. Housley, 316 Ouachita Ave., Hot Springs, 
r! 


Write for circular, illustrating and 
describing our Improved drenching 
halter, and its usefulness. Also our new 
combination 


Rope Casting Harness, Casting 
Harness Sideline and Rope Sling 


for raising fallen animals all in one. 
Price complete from five dollars up. 
Special terms to veterinary students. A 
representative wanted at all Veterinary 


colleges. 
R. M. BEACHY 


Veterinarian Meyersdale, Pa. 











Fok SALE—Established practice near Lansing, 
Mich., at a sacrifice for quick disposition, Own- 
sr entering commercial work. Prices right to se!!. 
Address No. 337, care VETERINARY MEDICINE. 





FoR SALE—Wonderful opportunity to buy a 
Serum plant, new, modern, well equipped, one 
of the finest in the country with 23 acres of 
ground. On the main line of a railroad with pri- 
vate switch suitable for manufacturing Serums and 
Bacterins. In fact, an ideal plant for manufactur- 
ing chemists. Write W. C. Johnson, 5614 Hume- 
Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide. Calf ry other eon 
with hair or fur on, and make th 
into coats (for men and women), robea, 
rugs or eae when so ordered. Your 
fur it cost you less than to buy 
them and Py worth more, 

gives a lot of 

information. It tells how to take off 
and care for ; how and when we 
pay the freight both ways. abuut our 
po & cow and horse 





e sell, 


process on 
hide, calf and other skins: about the 
fur and game trophies w 


taxidermy. etc. 

Then we have recently got ont an- 
other we call our Fashion book, wholly 
devoted to fashion plates of muffs, 
neck wear and other fine fur garments, 
be ee ; also garments remod- 


You can es either book by sending 
dress naming which, or 
both books books if you need both. Address 
Fur Com 
871 Lyell Ave., Rochester, 


lo We 
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A NEW CREATION 
THE KLONDIKE 


Obstetrical Suit 


Something you have been 
praying for since time. 

eave on your warm flannels. 
Just slip on a suit of Klondike 
Obstetrical clothes over 
them. 


Write us at once and we will 
explain how it is done. 





The United States Surgical Supply Co. 


438 University"Ave.,.N.E. Minneapolis Minn. 































Wm. Hoffman 


President and Manager 


J. L. Cherry 
Chief Veterinarian 


KansasiCity js 


THE STOCK YARDS SERUM COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Kansas State Laws 


Dicibace Preventive Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum 
211 Central Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas U. S. Veterinary License No. 18 


A SERUM OF MERIT 
Because the best possible results are obtained from its use 


Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum produced by The Stock Yards Serum Company, 
Kansas City, Kansas, supplied in any quantities at a reasonable price 


Satisfactory Service Guaranteed 
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Surgical and Obstetrical 
Operations 
By W. L. WILLIAMS 


Professor of Surgery and Obstetrics in 
the New York State Veterinary 
College, Cornell University 


Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Price $2.50, Prepaid 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 S. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 








Some Studies in Forage Poisoning 

This paper by Dr. Robert Graham of 
the University of Illinois, was illus- 
trated with a number of stereopticon 
slides depicting results of experiments 
conducted in forage poisoning. He 
cited the theory of Dr. Leonard Pear- 
son as to the anaology between forage 
poisoning in animals and meat poison- 
ing in man and the fact that the Bac- 
illus botulinus had been isolated from 
cases of the latter disease. While the 
causative factor of forage poisoning 
could not be definitely identified as the 


Bacillus botulinus, yet it was demon- 
strated that when this bacillus was fed 
to animals it produced symptoms and 
lesions similar to those of forage pois- 
oning resulting in the death of the 
subjects. Furthermore, it was shown 
that a serum against the Bacillus botul- 
inus was beneficial in typical cases of 
forage poisoning, experiments in ad- 
ministering the serum to several ani- 
mals poisoned from forage resulting 
in the recovery of those so treated 
while in practically every instance the 
control animals succumbed to the dis- 
ease. 

HIGH-SALARIED STATE POSITION 

TO BE FILLED 

The position of chief sanitary officer of 
the department of agriculture in Illinois, 
paying $300 a month, is open to male cit- 
izens of Illinois over 25 years old. A civil 
service examination of candidates for the 
position will be held February 23, 1918. All 
applications must be on file before February 
21. The work will be at the Union Stock 
Yards, Chicago, and will be under the di- 
rection of -the chief veterinarian of the de- 
partment of animal industry. 
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1 AM A “STANDARD” IMMUNE 
| 1 HAVE STOOD THE TEST 
AND I KNOW IT IS THE BEST! 


WIRE or write our nearest distributing point. 


It is 
administered by the Veteri- 


THE STANDARD 
SERUM stands 
supreme in 
PURITY, PO- 
TENCY and in 
PUBLIC FAVOR. 


The Reason 


manufactured, sold to and 


nary Profession. 


Your serum will 


be there by the next Express. 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 


Dr. C. G: Glendinning, 
Clinton, Illinois 

Drs. Singer & Frailey 
Pana, Hlinois 


Dr. W. J. Morgan 
Seaton, Illinois 
W. S. Clemmons 

Rives, Tennessee 


The Standard Serum Company 


Dr. D. H. BURCHAM, Pres. 


9, 11, 13, 15 South Second St., Kansas City, Kas. 
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